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Report of Massachusetts Commissioners. 





The Legislature of Massachusetts, at its session of 
1850, appointed a Commission for the purpose of consi- 
dering the expediency of establishing an Agricultural 
School or Schools, in that state. President Hrrcucock, 
of Amherst College, was one of the members of this 
board; and he, being in Europe at the time of his ap- 
pointment, was requested to visit the institutions devot- 
ed to agricultural instruction in that quarter of the 
globe. The principal portion of the Report of the Com- 
missioners, consists of the account given by President H. 
of his examinations of the Agricultural Schools of Eng- 
land, Ireland, Scotland, Germany, Switzerland, and 
France, with remarks and deductions from the facts ob- 
tained in the investigation. 


Prest. Hrrcucock has embodied a greater amount of 
valuable information on the subject of Agricultural 
Schools, than we have ever before met with, and for the 
important service he has thus rendered his countrymen, 
is eminently entitled to their lasting gratitude. He has 
given a comprehensive view of the European schools, the 
most celebrated of which he visited personally ,—has 
pointed out their effects upon the agriculture of the 
countries and districts in which they are located ,—with a 
summary, comprising an analysis of the various plans, 
showing their respective merits and defects,—and con- 
cludes with arguments demonstrating the necessity of 
establishing institutions for the improvement of agricul- 
ture in America, furnishing several simple and excellent 
outlines of plans. 


Had we space, we should be glad to copy a large por- 
tion of the remarks to which we allude. We are oblig- 
ed, however, to restrict ourselves to a few extracts, but 
would earnestly recommend an attentive and careful ex- 
amination of Prest. H1rcucock’s whole report, to all who 
wish to obtain a clear, practical, and common-sense view 
of the subject of agricultural education. 

From Prest. H.’ssummary of conclusions, we take the 
following: 

VI. European Agricultural Schools have taught us 
some important lessons. 

1. That these schools usually fail, if they do not re- 
ceive efficient aid from the government. 

2. Thatagricultural societies are not sufficient. These 
exist inall the countries above enumerated, I believe, 


and have done great good. But the conviction is very 
general there, that schools should be added to the so- 


cieties; especially in countries where cultivation is 8 
good deal deficient. 

8. That theory is to be tested by practice; and such 
theories as will not sustain this test are to be rejected. 

4. That these schools are doing very much to promote 
the progress of agriculture. This was the general testi- 
mony. 

5. "That to teach agritulture in the primary schools and 
academies is not sufficient. This does some good, but 
does not accomplish all that is desirable. 

6. That agricultural professorships, in colleges and 
universities, are not sufficient. 1. Because lectures of 
this sort attract but few of the students of the colleges, 
who are looking forward to professional life. Such is 
certainly the case everywhere in Europe. 2. Because 
the two classes of students who would thus be brought 
together, would have too little sympathy to act in con- 
cert, and as equals, inthe same institution. 3. Because, 
without such concert and sympathy, one or other of the 
classes of students would feel no pride in the institution ; 
and without such an esprit du corps itcould not prosper. 
4. Because such professorships, unless numerous, would 
be entirely insufficient to accomplish the objects desired. 

VIII. We learn that those agricultural institutions 
succeed best which are started and sustained by the 
mutual efforts and contributions of individuals, or so- 
cieties, and of the government. 

The schools in France, started by enterprising indi- 
viduals, languished, and some of them failed, until the 
government lent an efficient hand. Very likely, the 
want of governmental patronage had something to do 
with the failure of the Hofwyl School, in Switzerland; 
and it struck me that the Agricultural College of Eng- 
land, at Cirencester. languishes for the same reason. It 
is said that in Wurtemberg, the schools succeed well, 
because the government started and sustains them alone. 
I know too little of their circumstances and condition to 
throw light on the subject. But sure I am, that, in this 
country, the mutual exertions of the government and 
the people will be essential to success; for this reason, 
if for no other, that here the people constitute the go- 
vernment; and if their representatives do not act in con- 
formity to their wishes, their decisions will be reversed. 

IX. Welearn from European experience, that indepen- 
dent agricultural institutions are essential to accomplish 
the object which is aimed at. 

1. Because the field is wide enough to require such es- 
tablishments. The principles of agriculture are based 
upon a large part of the physical sciences; and it re- 
quires a good literary education to understand those sci- 
ences. Noman can understand the principles of farming, 
who is not more or less acquainted with chemistry, ana- 
tomy, physiology, botany, mineralogy, geology, meteo- 
rology,and zoology ; and then the practical part requires 
an extensive acquaintance with warious branches of 
mathematics and natural philosophy. Many important 
principles of agriculture can, indeed, be taught in the 
primary school or academy ; but there should be, some- 
where, institutions of a higher character, entirely devot- 

ed toa thorough instruction and investigation of the 
science of the subject. 

2. Because it demands extensive collections of various 





kinds, in order to elucidate the principles of husbandry ; 
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enough, indeed, to belong to any scientific institution, 
and too many to forma mere subordinate branch of some 
institution with a different object in view. 

3. Because the number of instructors must be so large, 
that they could not conveniently form an adjunct to some 
other institution. 

4. Because the interests of agriculture are large 
enough to demand an institution definitely consecrated 
to their promotion. No other art is so important, and, 
I may add, no other is so difficult to be successfully cul- 
tivated; and, therefore, every means possible should be 
employed to render it assistance. 

X. Essentially the same reasons, and of greater force, 
exist for the establishment of Agricultural Schools in 
this country as in Europe. 

1. It is the most ready and effectual mode of making 
farmers understand the princ’ples on which good hus- 
bandry is founded. 

Some have an idea that there are no such principles, 
and that the cultivation of the soilis a hap-hazard affair, 
and that guessing is as good a way as any, tosecure good 
crops. Iam aware that all the principles of managing 
land are not yet well settled, and that different circum- 
stances often disappoint those who follow the best rules. 
But if there are no scientific principles on which hus- 
bandry is based, then one mode of farming is as good as 
another; a position which I am sure no reasonable man 
will take. And if one mode of tillage is better than 
another, there must be reasons for the difference, and 
those reasonsare the very principles we are seeking after. 
Now it will be the leading object of agricultural schools 
to discover these principles, and to apply them in such 
a manner as to satisfy others that they are safe and 
valuable. Another object of such schools is, to detect 
and disprove, both theoretically and practically, any 
false principles and practices that may have been adopt- 
ed by the community as true. The sons of farmers, 
who attend these schools, will learn to distinguish the 
true from the false principles, on this subject; and, on 
their return to the paternal roof, will communicate their 
knowledge, and apply it in practice. 

In relation to the course to be pursued here, in refer- 
ence to this subject, it is asked :-— 

What shall be the character of the Agricultural 
Schools, should any be established in Massachusetts? 
This difficult inquiry I would meet by afew suggestions. 
But after the survey that has now been taken of agricul- 
tural education in Europe. it cannot be expected that I 
should recommend, or that the community will be 
satisfied, with schools of an inferior class. Twenty, or 
even ten years ago, it might have answered to propose 
the introduction of agricultureinto our primary schools, 
or as a department in our academies, or a professorship 
in our colleges. All this it may be well enough todo 
now, but something more must bedone. So Europeans 
judge, and accordingly, as we have seen, they have 
started institution’ with as ample a foundation, and as 
numerous a body of instructors, as we find in most of 
our American colleges. Nothing short of this, as it 
seems to me, will be sufficient for our country; nay, I 
fancy that at least one such superior institution is needed 
in each of our states. The work to bedone is too great, 
the number of teachers is too many, and the amount of 
various collections too large, to attempt to attach an 
agricultural school to some other institution, and that 
too as only a subordinate branch. Even if agriculture 
is taught in our colleges, academies, and primary schools, 
it needs some one institution devoted entirely to the sub- 
ject, to give effect and completeness to the subordinate 
teaching, and to carry it still farther; otherwise the agri- 
cultural knowledge will be as the literary would be, if the 
universities and colleges of the land were taken out of 
the way, and only the primary schools and academies 
remained. 

But though our community, as I believe, especially 
the intelligent farmers, are prepared to appreciate the 
importance of such snperior institutions, I fear but few 
are ready to devote the amount of funds requisite for 
putting such aseminary at once into full operation. Nay, 
none but those who have had experience know how large 





an amount of money it requires, with the strictest eco- 
nomy, to found and carry on successfully a large insti- 
tution of learning. My hope is, however, that the go- 
vernment and the people will start this enterprise, if they 
do it at all, with a high standard in view, even though 
they cannot, till a considerable period, reach the height 
of their wishes. It seems to me that to aim much lower 
than the plan which follows, will be likely to make 
ne whole subject, ere long, contemptible, or at least a 
ailure. 


OvuTLINES OF A Puan ror Aaqricutturat Epvucation 
IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


I. Let an Agricultural School or College of the su- 
perior class be established somewhere in the state, pos- 
sessed of all the means (teachers, books, apparatus, spe- 
cimens, farm, &c.) necessary to give a finished educa- 
tion in the principles and practice of agriculture. Such 
a school, it seems to me, should embrace the following 
particulars, at least :-— 

1. A school of instruction, by lectures and recitations, 
in the following branches: 

. Practical agriculture. 

. Chemistry, elementary and applied. 

. Natural history, especially zoology and botany. 

. Elementary and applied mineralogy and geology. 
Anatomy and physiology, human and comparative 

. Veterinary medicine and surgery. 

. Collections of the following description :— 

. Models of agricultural instruments. 

. Of dried seeds. 

. Of dried grasses, grains, &c., entire. 

. Specimens planed, of useful kinds of wood. 

e. A pomological collection, or models of the varie- 
tics of fruit. 

Jf. Small collection of simple minerals and rocks for 
elementary instruction in mineralogy and geology. 

g. Aneconomic collection, embracing all the mine- 
rals, rocks, fossils, soils, marls, clays, &c., useful in the 
arts, exhibiting them in their various stages of prepara- 
tion, with specimens of the finished articles, constituting 
what in Europe is called a museum of economic geology. 

I saw three such collections in Europe; one at the 
School of Mines in Paris; one in London, the fruit of 
the Ordnance Survey; and one in Dublin, having the 
same origin; the two latter not yet opened to the public, 
but very choice and splendid collections. They must be 
very serviceable for all the arts. 

h. Insects injurious to vegetation. 

i. Stuffed specimens and drawings of the species and 
varieties of animals useful in agriculture. 

k. A museum of human and comparative anatomy, 
including a manikin. 

1. Chemical and philosophical apparatus. 

m. A scientific and agricultural library. 

Some of these collections are more important than 
others; but they would all be of service, and tend to 
give permanence to the institution. To precure and ar- 
range them would require a long time, but they might 
be begun at once. I saw all of them, larger or smaller, 
in some of the agricultural schools of Europe, though 
nowhere at, the seme school. Indeed, many of those 
schools appeared to me to be quite deficient in collections, 
and I thought this one cause why they were in a decay- 
ing state. When literary institutions are called, as they 
often are, in the early part of their course, to pass 
through seasons of storm, good libraries, and ample ap- 
paratus, and collections, form one of the best of anchors 
to enable the vessel to outride the tempest. 


3. A model and experimental farm of moderate size, 
and instruction in practical farming. I see no use in a 
large farm, as in general a small one, say of 100 or 200 
acres, will embrace every important variety of soil, and 
can be more easily managed. It seemed tome that some 
of the European schools have farms so large as to be 
unwieldy. 

4. Provision for instruction in Ancient and Modern 
languages. Such studies should not be required. But 
some might wish to get a little knowledge of Latin and 
Greek, in order to become better naturalists, and under- 
stand better the scientific terms in egriculture; and oth- 
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ers would wish to acquire French or German. Suchin- 
struction would be no cost to the state, as teachers 
might be found near at hand, most probably, in almost 
any part of the state, and it would render the school 
more attractive and respectable. It has been seen that 
such instruction is provided in some of the schools in 
Europe. It might be well, also, to provide similar in- 
struction in the higher mathematics, as is done frequent- 
ly in Europe. 

5. Provision on the farm for the board of those students 
who are willing to devote their time to labor daily be- 
yond what is required of all. For these extra labors, 
in my opinion, a compensation should be given, such as 
should at least meet the charge for board. This might 
enable many poor but worthy young men, to enjoy the 
benefit of the institution, who would otherwise be depri- 4 
ved of the privilege. 

6. Number of Instructors Necessary. 

1. A professor of horticulture, sylviculture, and rural 
legislation, who should be also chairman of the board of 
instructors, or president of the institution. 

2. A professor of agriculture. 

3. A professor of elementaryand agricultural chemistry. 

4. One of natural history and geology, who should be 
curator of the collections. 

5. One of anatomy, physiology, and veterinary medi- 
cine, and surgery. 

6. One of the mathematics of agriculture, such as 
farm accounts, irrigation, draining, surveying, leveling. 
construction of roads, bridges, &c. 

This appears to me the smallest number of professors 
with which an institution could be respectable and use- 
ful, even at its commencement. The number is much 
less than it is at nearly all the higher agricultural semi- 
naries in Europe. There it ranges from eight totwenty. 

Besides the professors, there should be a superintend- 
ent of the farm, and of all practical operations of the es- 
tablishment, who might also give some lectures, say on 
practical agriculture. 

If one of the professors should be a clergyman, he 
might act as chap!ain of the establishment. 

7. The course of study should embrace two years. 
When creditably finished, the pupil should be entitled to 
an agricultural diploma or degree. 

8. For admission, an examination should be required, 
in English grammar, geography, arithmetic, and Euclid’s 
Elements of Geometry, at least the first five books. 
This may seem a high standard. It is higher than most 
of the schools in Europe. But the young men of Mas- 
sachusctts, even the poorest, can easily come up to it, 
and thus make their subsequent course much more pro- 
fitable. One great complaint in Europe is, that the pu- 
pils are unable, for want of early education, to under- 
stand the instruction. 

9. The tuition should be as low as possible, certainly 
not higher than at the existing colleges of the state, and 
that is about $40. As soon as possible the instruction 
should be gratuitous. 

10. Several scholarships, say as mnay as ten to begin 
with, equal at least to the tuition, should be founded by 
the State, to be given to the most diligent and success- 
ful pupils. Also, several prizes of a smaller amount 
should be offered. 

This is the almost universal practice in Europe, and its 
operation is excellent. 

11. Provided individuals shall offer ten acres of good 
land, to be improved as amodel farm, by some academy, 
let the state give to that academy (not more thanto one 
in each county,) at least $200 for instruction, and $50 for a 
library ; provided said academy shall agree to cultivate the 
land, and provide for a department of agriculture; the 
aid from the state to be withdrawn, however, when the 
number of students in agriculture shall be less than ten. 

12. Let a manual of agriculture be prepared by some 
competent person, or some existing manual be adopted, 
and introduced into the primary schools, if any children 
wish to study it. It might be well for the state to fur- 
nish the books gratis. 

13. One object of these schools of a lower grade should 
be to prepare pupils to enter the central institution, in 
advanced standing, if fitted for it. 








14. By the addition of a single professorship of tech- 
nology to such an institution as has been described, and 
extending the collection of instruments to those of every 
art, this school might become a school of mines, as well 
as of commerce and manufactures, and thus afford an 
education to the son of the mechanic gnd merchant, as 
well as the farmer. 

I do not, however, recommend that such an addition 
should be made at the outset, lest by aiming at too many 
objects, the whole be lost, as we have seen to have been 
the case sometimes in Europe. 

15. Let the state appoint a Board and Secretary of 
Agriculture, who shall sustain the same relations to that 
interest and the schools connected with it, as the Board 
and Secretary of Education do to primary schools. 


Two other outlines of plans are submitted, varying in 
several respects from the above—the principal object in 
the variation, being to lessen the expense in the outset. 
The second plan proposes that the school be ‘‘ located so 
near some existing literary institution, that the pupils 
could have the benefit of its scientific lectures, and study 
its collections in natural history.” This connection is 
only suggested as temporary, or to continue ‘‘ until the 
state should be ready to endow a full corps of professors, 
and make the proper collections.” &c. 

The third plan proposes a Board of Agricultnre, as 
provided in the first, this Board to have the following, 
among other powers: 


1. To appoint a secretary, one of whose duties for the 
present should be, to aid inthe establishment of agricul- 
tural schools, and he should also be expected to give a 
course of lectures in the central school, should such a 
one be established, and his services be required. 

2. To appoint a president of such central school or col- 
lege, with a salary of $1,200, who should also be a pro. 
fessor in some department of the same; also to appoint 
a professor of agriculture in the same, with a salary of 
$1,000. Also, a superintendent of the farm, with a sa- 
lary from $800 to $1,000. 

3. These four officers, the president, secretary, pro- 
fessor of agriculture, and superintendent, should have 
power with the board, to select a site for such college, 
and purchase a farm containing from 100 to 200 acres, 
provided the following conditions could be realised: 

1. If the school can be located near enough to some 
existing literary or scientific institution, for the pupils 
to attend its lectures, and study its collections of natural 
history, it being understood that admittance to those 
lectures and cabinets shall be gratuitous, or nearly so, 
and that the lectures embrace the following subjects: 1. 
Chemistry; 2. Botany; 3. Mineralogy: 4. Geology; 5. 
Zoology; 6. Anatomy, and physiology; 7. Natural 
philosophy. 

2. If the friends of agricultural education in the place 
where the school is to be located, or in other places, shall 
raise a sum for the purchase of a farm, and sustaining the 
school, equal to the sum appropriated by the state, 
which sum shall not. exceed $20,000, nor be less than 
$15.000; that is, the State shall not be called on to pay 
over $20,000 in any case to establish and carry the school 
through the first year. 











Sketch of Putnam County, New-York. 





Epitors Cuttivatror—The county of Putnam in this 
state, is, I believe, but little known out of its own imme- 
diate vicinity. There are, perhaps, many reasons for 
this. One is, its size—being small, it does not hold so 
prominent a place among the other counties. It was 
originally a part of Dutchess, and was set off from it. 
By some chance or other, our Dutchess neighbors man- 
aged to keep the lion’s share; but, as through their ge- 
nerosity, or from other canses, we became a separate /if- 
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tle Republic, having our own court-house, &c., we ought 
not to complain. 

A glance at the map will show the surface of our coun- 
ty considerably dotted with the usual signs, which on a 
map signify mountains; and a visit here would show the 
traveller that we have not been slandered in this respect. 
This is trulya mountainous county; but amid the moun- 
tains are fertile spots and tracts of country, that will 
equal any part of our state in productiveness. Of these 
portions I shall, atanother time speak. My present pur- 
pose is simply to introduce you and your readers to 
Putnam county. 

How often do we find people travelling abroad, to far 
distant lands and climes, for the purpose of viewing rich 
and varied scenery, while they are either ignorant of, or 
do not care to visit that which is almost within their 
grasp. Here, within 50 miles of the great metropolis of 
the United States, is a portion of country that, in the 
grandeur, wildness, and beauty of its scenery, will vie 
with the accounts we read of many parts of California 
and Mexico. 

I have said this is a county of mountains, but it is a 
county of lakes, too. Wander with me in spirit, as 1 
hope you may one day do in person, to the top of the 
mountain which is just one mile from my dwelling. We 
will suppose it a fine spring morning. Arrived at its 
summit, what do you behold! Turn your eyes south- 
ward and westward, and the hills, vallies, and rolling 
lands, and the beautiful Lake Mohegan of Westchester 
county, meet your eye. Further off, about six miles 
distant, you see the noble Hudson winding its way 
through the Highlands, whose shaggy brows are reflect- 
ed in the deep water that laves their base. For 20 miles 
and more, you see that beautiful river, studded with 
white sails, with here and there a steamer gliding over 
its tranquil bosom. But, alas, the latter grace not the 
Hudson’s waters as they did. The scream of the whis- 
tle, and the rattle of the cars, as the sound echoes 
through the mountain passes, and falls upon the ear in 
the silence of the morn, tells the requiem of the steam- 
er, for the present, at least. And yet we mourn not that 
itis so. This is the utilitarian age, and before it, ro- 
mance must fade away or be turned into reality. How 
short a time is it, comparatively speaking, since the first 
steamer ascended the Hudson’s waters, and when the 
triumph over sloop navigation seemed apparent, no doubt 
many a man viewed them with a jealous eye, consider- 
ing them as much an innovation as many a steam-boat 
owner now thinks the railroad on the Hudson’s margin; 
but still, that river now teems with sloops, and so too, 
at no distant day, will it again teem with steamers. Tru- 
ly, there is no ‘‘ fighting against destiny.” The spirit 
of the age is onward, and in its rapid march there will 
be found enough for all to do. 

But pardon my digression. 
and some of the finest agricultural portion of this county 
is before you. Inthe distance, about nine miles, lies 
Lake Mahopae, at an elevation of 1,000 feet above the 
Iludson, (some estimate it at 1,500 feet.) This lake is 
three miles long, and about nine miles around it; its 
depth is great, equal to that of Ontario or Erie. Like 
most of the lakes in this section, it has an outlet but no 
inlet, and is formed from springsin the bottom. Its wa- 


Turn your eye eastward, 





ter is so pure and clear, that objects can be distinctly 
seen at a depth of 30 feet. It has several islands in it; 
one containing a number of acres. Mahopae, for some 
years past, has become quite a resort for New-Yorkers 
and others, seeking the cool and wholesome air of the 
country, during the hot months of summer. 

Turn northward. What a field for the study and con- 
templation of the geologist lies before us. Mountains 
of conical shape rise in every direction. What have they 
been? How came they there? Were they once the 
craters of volcanoes, that poured forth their melted lava 
on every side, but which have been extinct for ages? 
Certain it is, that no ordinary commotion has been there, 
whether it has been caused by fire or water. Emhbo- 
somed in those mountains are several lakes. One, lake 
Conaope, is little if any inferior to Mahopae in beauty. 
It is about two miles long and three-quarters of a mile 
wide. Far away in the distance, you see the mountains 
of Fishkill, and farther, far as the eye can reach, appear 
the majestic group of the Catskills, breaking upon the 
eye like the dark cloud on the horizon of a summer’s 
twilight. Such is one view, among many, to be found 
here. But you may say, what has all this to do with 
agriculture? Directly, perhaps it has nothing; indirect- 
ly it has something. 

Many a man, doubtless, has grown up from boyhood 
amid such scenes, and never once, while gazing on them, 
has felt his heart beat with emotion; but nothwithstand- 
ing this, move him from his mountains, and ought else 
seems tame tohim. This attachment of mantoamoun- 
tain land, when that land has been his birth-place, has 
been told over and over again in the pages of romance 
and of history. A good and wise Providence, dispenses 
his favors with an evener hand, than we are apt to think at 
first sight ; and he bas given to the mountain-land some ad- 
vantages not generally met with elsewhere. Health, that 
first and greatest of blessings, is generally found there. 
Water, the purest and best, flows in rippling rills over 
the hill-sides and through the vallies. There is no stag- 
nant pool or sluggish stream there to breed disease, which 
mars with its dread power the beautiful residences of the 
low-lands. 

I have known men to wander to the valley of the 
Mississippi, but they came back again. I have known 
men to wander to the prairies of the far west, but they 
came back again; they sighed in secret for their blue 
hills and crystal streams. They sighed for the healthy 
air of their native land. 

A stranger occupying, what would seem to the eye, a 
far more highly favored agricultural district, free from 
rocks and stone, would wonder how the men of the 
mountains obtained a livelihood; but it is a fact that 
while in many agricultural districts. farmers have, com- 
paratively speaking, nothing to sell but once a year, 
these men always have something—a little wood, a load 
of bark, a few chickens, atub of butter, a colt or a yoke 
of oxen; and by the by, the latter, for working pur- 
poses, are among the finest and best broken cattle that 
I ever saw. They are strongand hardy, and seem form- 
ed by nature to perform the work of the country of 
which they are natives. 

Land is valned lowinthe mountains. Mountain farms, 
as they are called, can be bought at from five to ten dol 
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lars an acre; a man with small means even can buy 106 
or 200 acres; this gives him quite a scope for raising 
stock, keeping a dairy, or fattening cattle; and as much 
of that land he buys for 10 dollars an acre, is really 
worth, for grazing or dairy purposes, as much as that 
where land is smoother and readily sells for 50 to 60 
dollars per acre, he is much the gainer, as his outlay of 
capital is so small. Though the plowing is rather rough, 
the crops when once got in and well tended, yield abun- 
dantly. I have seen very fine crops of corn, oats, rye 
and buckwheat, grown on these farms, and I am inclined 
to think, that for the actual amount of capital invested. 
about as much money is made upon them as upon most 
other farms, when subjected to the ordinary mode of 
culture only. 

Science has not done much yet for the dwellers in 
rough sections of country, but let not the occupants 
of those portions despair; the day must and will come, 
when every serious obstacle to the success of the agri- 
culturist, will disappear before the inventive genius of 
our American mechanics. The tide of emigration may 
for a time set westward, but with the rapid increase of 
our population, many years will not roll over our heads 
before it will be found better and cheaper to stay where 
we are, and improve our soil, rough though it be, than 
to leave our homes for a strange land. 

But Putnam county is not all mountains; there is 
many an oasis here, where the cye can rest with pleasure 
upon finely cultivated farms. Of some of these, I shall 
occasionally, if agreeable to you, give you sketches, as 
I know no better way to disseminate useful information 
about agriculture, than to give notes of the plans and 
operations of those who are engaged in that calling, and 
who look to it for a livelihood. My object will always be 
to find out those men who, with the smallest outlay, have 
reaped the greatest profit, and whose farms show the 
effect of skill and good management. Yours truly, H. 


C.W. Putnam Valley, N. Y., Feb. 22, 1851. 








Pragress af Agriculture. 


Causes of Improvement.---No. 5. 





Many of the improvements of which we have spoken 
in preceding numbers, are of a very important charac- 
ter. They have extended the sphere of agricultural 
knowledge, and enabled the farmer to pursue his occu- 
pation with increased advantages, and greater certainty 
of reward. In view of these results, who would wil- 
lingly be thrown back to the point from which we have 
advanced within the last fifty years? or who can regard 
the cost of those improvements as worthy to be compar- 
ed with the benefits, past and prospective, which they 
have produced? 

We propose now to notice some of the causes which 
have occasioned the advance in agriculture to which we 
have called attention; and shall conclude with some 
suggestions in regard to other objects, to which efforts 
for further improvement should be directed. 

The principal causes in producing the improvements 
to which we have alluded, have been Agricultural Socie- 
ties and Agricultural Publications. Neither of these 
causes have existed a very longtime. Inourown country, 
we recollect but three agricultural societies which had 





their origin previous to the present century, viz: the 
Philadelphia Society, organized in 1785; the New- 
York ‘‘ Society for the promotion of Agriculture, Arts 
and Manufactures,” organized in 1791, (incorporated 
1793,) and the Massachusetts Society in 1792. The in- 
crease of these associations was very slow, and they did 
not become common in any of the states, till they were 
encouraged by legislative patronage, which has not been 
generally extended till within the last twenty-five years. 

It is to the stimulus exerted by agricultural societies 
through the medium of their exhibitions, that their in- 
fluence in originating improvement has been chiefly felt. 
These exhibitions are of quite modern date. The first 
in the country was held at Pittsfield, Berkshire county, 
Mass., in the Autumn of 1810. The society in this 
county was organized the following winter. The next 
exhibition was that of the Massachusetts Society, and 
took place at Brighton in 1816. The latter was the 
commencement of a series of exhibitions, which from 
the liberal premiums offered by the Society, and the ex- 
tensive competition which was thus created, were pro- 
ductive of great benefit to the country.* This Society 
was the first in America to institute plowing-matches and 
trials of plows, (the first having been held at Brighton 
in connection with the annual exhibition of 1817,) which 
were the means of effecting some of the most important 
improvements the plow has undergone. The Society 
imported various patterns of the English and Scotch 
plows, which were here tested in competition with the 
different kinds of American manufacture—a comparison 
which brought out the defects and excellencies of each, 
and suggested to our mechanics many useful ideas which 
they immediately carried into practice in the construc. 
tion of their implements. 


But this is not a solitary instance of the influence of 
agricultural societies in producing improvement; the 
same beneficial results have been experienced in most 
other departments of agriculture. The public exhibi- 
tions have brought together the various products of the 
farm ,—the different species and varieties of live stock, 
the grains, vegetables, fruits, butter and cheese, as well 
as inplements,—and afforded the opportunity of making 
proper and uscful comparisons. Perfection in all these 
things is only comparative, and the farmer and mechanic 
can form no correct idea of the real merits and value 
of their animals or articles, but by a critical comparison 
with others which are deemed to possess excellence, 
The facilities which agricultural exhibitions have afford- 
ed in this respect have been very great, and they have 
in this way been the means of originating and dissemi- 
nating improvements, the value of which are beyond 
estimation. 


In bestowing this commendation upon agricultural 
societies, we are not insensible to the fact that they have 
sometimes been mismanaged—that their organization 
and administration are always more or less imperfect— 
but these objections do not affect the main point, which 
is, that they are capable of being made most important 
aids in the cause of improvement. 


* Among other enterprises which were early encouraged by this 
Society, was the offer of a premium of $500 for the introduction of 
the first five rams and ten ewes of the Merino breed. Tis was the 
means of many being imported. 
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But the most potent engine, probably, in the progress 
of agriculture, has been the Press. This has not only 
been the grand focus for the collection and dissemination 
of light, but by bringing mind in contact with mind, and 
giving direction and stimulus to mental effort, it has 
elicited new light, and brought to view truths of the 
highest value. 





It is true, that publications on agriculture, of one de- 
scription, are not new; volumes were written on the sub- 
ject many years ago, and have been issued with increas- 
ed frequency down tothe present time. These have 
been highly useful as embodying the results of past ex- 
perience, and furnishing guides for general practice. 
Periodical publications devoted to agriculture, are, how- 
ever, of comparatively recent origin. Thirty years ago, 
there was only one in the United States, and it is but a 
few days since the enterprising founder of that one, (the 
late Joun S. Skinner, Esq.,) was laboring among us 
with unabated zeal. Scarcely twenty years have elapsed 
since the effects of these publications became visible in 
the country; yet in the brief period of their existence, 
they have doubtless contributed much of the power by 
which the improvements which mark the nineteenth cen- 
tury have been accomplished. Besides disseminating 
knowledge previously acquired, it is the special office of 
periodicals to record new facts, as they are from time to 
time developed; to suggest new ideas, and to discuss and 
elucidate unsettled questions. They furnish a medium 
through which farmers have a mutual interchange of 
views on the various points of husbandry, and subjects 
therewith connected. This interchange awakens and 
sustains a general interest in agricultural affairs. It 
arouses the mind of the farmer, stimulates him to inves- 
tigate the principles of his calling, and to labor with 
greater energy. It has been wellremarked in regard to 
these vehicles of communication, that ‘‘ they inform us 
of the progress of our art in various districts; they refresh 
the memory, brighten the intellect, and improve the mind ; 
they are vast stores of facts, from which many useful 
lessons may be learned by the studious farmer.” They 
are, as another writer observes, ‘‘ what the political 
sheet is to the politician; the commercial journals to the 
merchant—indispensible ; and that farmer who does with- 
out at least one of these publications, must soon lag 
behind his fellows, in all desirable improvements; must 
soon be behind the intelligence of hisage.”—. 

These publications, by their circulation through all 
parts of the country, have nearly revolutioned the pub- 
lic mind in regard to the relation in which agriculture 
stands to the other industrial interests. Farmers have 
been led to see that their vocation is not a menial drudge- 
ry, but that the cultivation of the earth is worthy to be 
dignified as a _ science. his elevation has infused 
into the agricultural class, a spirit of pride and satifac- 
tion, and given a strong impulse tothe cause of improve- 
ment. So long as the rural population looked on them- 
selves as occupying an inferior social position, little ad- 
vance could be made in the ‘* improvement of the soil 
or the mind.” The eradication of this error was, there- 
fore, the first and most essential step, and this was ef. 
fected by inducing farmers to read and observe, by which 
they acquired that knowledge which imparts power and 
jospires confidence. 





The Wheat Crop of New-York. 





Professor Jounsron, after his return from Ameriea, 
gave an address to the East- Berwickshire Farmers’ Club, 
in whieh, among other remarkable expressions, he is re- 
ported to have said—‘‘ You have all heard of the famous 
wheat of Genesee, where the land is more fertile than in 
any part of Great Britain; and I learned there that they 
are laying the land down to grass, because they cannot 
afford to grow wheat.” In the same report of this ad- 
dress, we find the following: ‘‘ In New Brunswick, Ver- 
mont, New-Hampshire, Connecticut and New-York, [we 
italicise] the growth of wheat has almost ceased, and is 
now gradually receding westward.” 

It is hardly to be expected, that a foreigner, who 
spends but a few months in the country, and whose op- 
portunities for observation are limited to a small portion 
of the territory, will be able to obtain a thorough and 
minute knowledge in reference to its agricultural or oth- 
er resources ; but an honest regard for truth would certain- 
ly prompt to the exercise of caution, in all statements 
of an important character. But making due allowance 
for all the circumstances, these expressions of Profes- 
sor JoHNsTON are less caleulated to excite surprise, than 
those of a similar nature which have been made by some 
of our own countrymen, whose position gives to their 
opinions more or less weight with the public. Thus Prof. 
Mapes, in the Working Farmer, asserts that ‘“‘ the wheat 
crops of New-York are Jess than half, per acre, what 
they were thirty years ago.” Mr. SxKinner, of the 
Plow, Loom and Aavil, regards this assertion as coming 
from ‘‘ very high autherity,” and adds in ‘‘ confirma- 
tion” of it, that. the Hon. Wittovucusy Newron, in a 
late address at Baltimore, stated that the wheat crop in 
** the Genesee valley has fallen in production from iwen. 
ty-five to ten bushels per acre.” 

Now we regard these assertions as entirely unwar- 
rantable, and notwithstanding the d‘fficulty of proving a 
negative, we believe it can be shown that they have no 
real foundation. We think the history and results of 
wheat growing in this state, may be briefly stated as fol- 
lows: 

When the country was first settled, and while the vir- 
gin fertility of the soil remained, good crops of wheat 
were generally obtained at little expense; but from the 
imperfect and exhausting tillage which was practiced, 
the yield gradually declined till within a comparatively 
few years. This retrograde tendency has been arrested 
by improved cultivation, and the average yield, for se- 
veral years, in the principal wheat growing districts, has 
been steadily increasing, and is now greater than it was 
when the soil was first cultivated. 

We are confident that the testimony of those who are 
best acquainted with the subject, will support this view ; 
and though we are not in possession of such extensive 
data as would be desirable, we can offer some evidence 
which bears directly on the point. 

At a discussion on the subject of wheat culture, which 
took place at the rooms of the New-York State Agricul- 
tural Society, in 1850, Lieut. Gov. Parrerson said— 
The wheat lands in the Genesee valley, when new, pro- 
duced abont fifteen bushels of wheat per acre. They 
were plowed shallow—the farmers had not generally suf- 
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ficient strength of team to plow deep; now they plow 
much deeper than formerly, and obtain from twenty-five 
to thirty bushels per acre. In Livingston county, thir- 
ty-five bushels per acre, were obtained on some farms. 
His own wheat crops have sometimes been forty bushels 
per acre—has raised thirty bushels per acre, on sixty 
acres. 

Mr. Lawrence, of Yates county, said the wheat crops 
in his neighborhood had been increased in yield by good 
cultivation. On his own farm, the yield, when he came 
into possession of it, was from twelve to fifteen bushels 
per acre. He had brought it up to thirty bushels per 
acre—raised forty-four bushels per acre on sixteen acres, 
in 1846. The crops in Yates county were generally 
good. 

Mr. Cow es. of Onondaga county, said the oak and 
chestnut timbered land was generally considered best for 
wheat. Thirty years ago this kind of land was deemed 
good for nothing. It was formerly plowed about four 
inches deep, and did not produce well; now it is plowed 
from seven to ten inches deep, and the crops are good, 
and the land is growing better. 

The same subject was alluded toat one of the agricul- 
tural discussions here during the past winter, and the 
fact that the average yield of wheat in this state was 
yearly increasing, was abundantly supported by the tes- 
timony of Hon. Mr. Geppes of Onondaga county, Judge 
Mitxter of. Rochester, Mr. Parper and Mr. Sracy, of 
Ontario county, and others. One of ghe speakers allud- 
ed to the fact, that according to the returns of wheat and 
flour received at Buffalo, Oswego, and tide water on the 
Hudson, in 1850, there must have been an increase of 
production in this state, over 1849, equivalent to 150,- 
000 barrels of flour, and 1,900,000 bushels of wheat ; and 
it was conceded by all, that after making reasonable al- 
lowance for the better season of 1850, over that of 1849, 
for the wheat crop, there would still remaina very great 
amount for 1850, over any previous year. 

Another example in reference to the increase of the 
wheat crop, may be given in the county of Seneca, and 
this might, probably, be taken as an index to other wheat 
growing counties in the state, though the increase may 
not, in all cases, have been as great. According to the 
statistical returns of the state for 1845, the average yield 
of wheat in the county of Seneca, was fifteen bushels 
per acre.* In 1850, an agricultural survey of the coun- 
ty was made by Jonn DeLarietp, Esq., now president 
ofthe New-York State Agricultural Society. In his report 
of that survey, to be published in the Transactions, the 
average yield of grain is set down as follows: wheat 20, 
barley 21, oats 38, rye 12, buckwheat 17, and Indian 
corn 32 bushels per acre. 

Here we have an average gain in the wheat crop, of 
five bushels per acre, since 1845; and that this is not ex- 
aggerated, is evident from Mr. DELAFIELD’s remarks— 
‘<Tt is well known that the usual crops of a careful cul- 
tivator, are usually over 25 bushels of wheat per acre, 
32 of barley, 45 of oats, 20 of rye, 20 of buckwheat, 
and 60 of Indian corn.” 

In view of this testimony, we think there cannot be a 
ceasonable doubt that the yield of the wheat crop of the 


* The average for the state, by the returns of 1815, was fourteen 
bushels per acre. 





state of New-York is increasing, and that this increase 
is caused by the introduction of better modes of culture. 
By this result, also, we are encouraged to persevere in 
thorough and systematic husbandry, confidently antici- 
pating still greater rewards for well-directed labor. 








‘‘ Architecture of Country Hot :es,”’ 





An elaborate and able review of Mr. Down1na’s late 
work on the “ Architecture of Country Houses,” &e., 
from the pen of N. H. Eaaieston, appears in the New- 
Englander. After a general consideration of the subject 
of ‘‘ Domestic Architecture,” the writer proceeds to no- 
tice the work referred to in the following terms; 


‘** This leads us to the consideration of a volume, the 
title of which is at the head of this article, and which, 
with its kindred volumes from the same author, has 
marked an era in the bibliographic history of our coun- 
try. What further remarks we have to make in regard 
to the general subject, we shall throw into the form of 
a notice of this book. Mr. Downing has here given usa 
work which would much more appropriately appear as 
a volume of the ‘Smithsonian Contributions to Know- 
ledge’ than that thin quarto of Robert Dale Owen, the 
chief value of which appears to be in its showing what 
book-makers can do with clean cut type and fine paper, 
and in giving, by means of its engravings, to those who 
are not likely to visit the city of Washington, some idea 
of a structure which has arisen there as a monument to 
the generous liberality of a foreigner. In the volume 
now before us, on the contrary, we have something of a 
different sort, a book not to be laid away upon the shelves 
of public libraries, or to be distributed according to the 
judgment or caprice of a publishing or executive com- 
mittee, but to be had and studied by all, from Maine to 
Oregon, who are willing to pay a reasonable price for it. 
It is not either, as many perhaps would judge from its 
title, a book designed for the comparatively few who are 
about to engage in the work of building, but it is a book 
for the many, for all indeed, whether in city or country, 
who have a house to live in. It isanattempt to set forth 
the architectural principles, and, to no small extent, the 
laws of taste which are applicable to domestic life. 
Aside from its mere designs, which constitute by no 
meaus its chief value, its principles and suggestions are 
alike adapted to domestic life everywhere. The book 
is eminently a ‘ contribution to knowledge,’ a contribu- 
tion of just such knowledge as is wanted, and the gene- 
ral communication of which to the minds of our wide 
spread population would accomplish an inestimable ser- 
vice. We thank the author for this, his most recent 
work, and accept it gratefully as another gift to his 
countrymen from one whom they have reason toaccount 
a public benefactor. If he had lived in old Rome and 
done as important a service as he has done for us, the 
Senate would have honored him with a vote, ‘‘ that he 
had deserved well of the Republic.” 

Mr. Downing has sent forth his book bearing the very 
modest title, ‘‘ Country Houses,” and those who have 
not made themselves acquainted with the volume will be 
likely to gather from its name that it has to do chiefly, 
if not exclusively, with the abodes of our mere farmers, 
and is occupied with suggestions in regard to the con- 
struction of farm-houses and barns, dairy-rooms and cat- 
tle stalls. Thisis far from being the case. Mr. Down- 
ing is one of those who accept the saying, ‘‘ God made 
the country and made the town,” and who consequently 
regards the open fields, in distinction from the narrow 
closes of the city, as the place for true living, and where 
Domestic Architecture is to have the theater of her labors 
and the full realization of her blessed accomplishments. 
Accordingly, when our author treats of Country Hou- 
ses, he treats of all dwellings which have their location 
without the range of the inspectors of streets and sew- 
ers. From the humblest home of the cottager upon 
some scarcely known hill-side, to the baronial mansion 
that flanks the majestic Hudson, nor suffers by any want 
of keeping there, the book now under consideration has 
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something appropriate to every site and to every struc- 
ture pertaining to the dwelling-place of man. Nor is the 
author's attention confined to the mere architecture of 
these various edifices. Beginning with the principles 
which should guide in the selection of a site, and embrac- 
ing not only the general style of architecture, but the more 
particular arrangements, both of the grounds without, 
and the furniture within, his attention is directed to all 
that pertains to the material comforts of home. 

No one, indeed, who is conversant with the previous 
writings of the author would expect anything less than 
such a work asthis from him. He has made Rural 
Architecture and Landscape Gardening, or the proper 
disposal and embellishment of the surroundings of home, 
his own peculiar province; and where he leads, the 
many may follow without hesitation. His book is all 
the more valuable and trustworthy also, inasmnach as 
Mr. Downing is not a professional architect nor a practi- 
cal builder, and so does not advertise his own wares or 
offer his services to the building public for hire. He 
simply comes forward, after much study and experience 
in regard to the subject of domestic life and dwelling- 
places, to present certain practical suggestions in regard 
to it. Having no theory to advance, and no particular 
order of architecture to defend or glorify, he comes as 
the general adviser of his fellow-men in regard to that 
which intimately concerns their comfort. 

He begins his book with a preface assigning ‘‘ Three 
excellent reasons why my country-men should have 
good houses.” The first is, ‘‘ Because a good house 

and by this I mean a fitting, tasteful, and significant 

welling) is a powerful means of civilization.” The 
second is, ‘‘ Because the individual home has a great 
social value for a people.” In assigning this reason, he 
makes the following declaration which is well worth con- 
sideration: ‘‘It is the solitude and freedom of the 
family home in the country which constantly preserves 
the purity of the nation, and invigorates its intellectual 
powers. The battle of life, carried on in cities, gives a 
sharper edge to the weapon of character, but itstemper, 
is, for the most part, fixed amid those communings with 
nature and the family, where individuality takes its 
most natural and strongest development.” The third 
reason offered is, ‘‘ Beeause there is a moral influence in 
in a country home—when, among an educated, truthful 
and refined people, it is an echo of their character— 
which is more powerful than any mere cral teachings 
of virtue and morality.” Our author proceeds to re- 
mark farther, ‘* That family, whose religion lies away 
from its threshold, will show but slender results from 
the best teachings, compared with another where the 
family hearth is made a central point of the Beautiful 
and the Good. And much of that feverish unrest and 
want of balance between the desire and the fulfillment 
of life, is calmed and adjusted by the pursuit of tastes 
which result in making a little world of the family home, 
where truthfulness, beauty and order have the largest 
dominion. The mere sentiment of home, with its thou- 
sand associations, has, like a strong anchor, saved many 
a man from shipwreck inthe storms of life. For this 
reason, the condition of the family home—in this coun- 
try where every man may havea home—should be raised, 
till it shall symbolize the best character and pursuits, 
and the dearest affections and enjoymentsof social life.” 

Our readers will see from these liberal extracts from 
a preface of but moderate length, the drift and aim of 
the anthor without the necessity of further explanation 
on our part. Passing then at once to his subject, Mr. 
Downing enters upon an inquiry into ‘* The real mean- 
ing of Architecture.” In the proseeution of this, he 
discusses at some levgth the philosophy of the art, the 
relation which it has to beauty, utility and truth, and 
other points which naturally arise. 


of the author’s treatment of this part of his subject. 
After this general disquisition, Mr. Downing divides 
the various styles of houses of which he proposes to treat 
more specifically, into three; Co’tages, Farm Houses, 
and Villas. He defines a cottage to be ‘‘A dwelling of 
small size, intended for the occupation of a family, ei- 
ther wholly managing the household caresitself, or, at the 








most, with the assistance of one er two servants.” Very 
properly, therefore, he insists that the cottage shall not 
ape the villa, but shall be kept within its just limits, and 
that it shall express the simple tastes and habits, and the 
limited means of the class by whem it is occupied. The 
disposition, not uncommon in our aspiring and sanguine 
countrymen, to go beyond their means in the construe- 
tion of their dwellings, is here, as elsewhere throughout 
the volume before us, strongly and justly rebuked. In- 
deed, our author deserves no little eredit for refusing, 
as he constantly does, to encourage even tasteful ex- 
travagancies. His principle is: first count the cost ; then 
consider your ability; then obtain as much as possible 
of convenience or utility in your dwelling; then, and 
not till then, procure whatsoever of beauty and embel- 
lishment is warranted by your means, ard will be in 
harmony with your tastes. Every discriminating per- 
son will admit without hesitation, that this is the proper 
principle. No one has aright, on the plea of style or 
taste, or any other plea, to live beyond his means. And 
if our mechanics and tradesmen just beginning life, as it 
is termed, or any in moderate, that is, ordinary circum- 
stances, as to pecuniary ability, will consult Mr. Down- 
ing and those like him, they will find that very limited 
pecuniary resources are sufficient to secure a dwelling 
that will satisfy their necessities and minister to their 
comfort, as no pasteboard villa or gingerbread eastle ever 
could. We cannot, of conrse, enter upon the criticism 
of particuiar designs in the work before us. But we 
should like to point the industrious day-laborer, who 
seeks with the setting sun his humble dwelling in the 
suburbs ef some city, to the cottage plan, for instance, 
on the 129th page of this book, and show him how, with 
hardly the additional expense of a dollar, a little good 
taste would give him, with even his slender means, a 
house which for convenience, and simple beauty, might 
vie with any that wealth could erect, and which would 
be as bright as thé evening star of his daily life of toil, 
to light him to the cheering and elevating comforts of a 
true home. 

Our author very naturally has a chapter devoted to 
the consideration of ‘‘ Materials and Modes of construc. 
tion;” in which he insists upon the superior value and 
propriety of the more solid materials in the construction 
of houses of whatever class. And we can not but think 
that the time has come when our people should adopt 
a more solid material for building purposes than they 
have generally used hitherto. Ina newly settled coun- 
try, where timber is actually in the way of the most 
necessary agricultural labor, it is to be expected that 
the dwellings of a people will be constructed of this 
material. But with us this necessity, as it may almost 
be called, exists no longer, and it is well worth consider- 
ing whether it is not best for us to give our dwellings a 
look of more substantial and enduring comfort, by the 
use of a more substantial material in their construction. 
The consideration of permanence is no unimportant ele- 
ment in the true idea of home. A true economy also, 
we think, would lead to the adoption of a more solid 
material than wood for the walls of our dwellings. But 
we cannot enlarge upon this point. 

Following the author’s remarks upon cottages, we find 
a chapter of ‘‘ Miscellaneous Details,” which, to any one 
who isabout to undertake the work of building, though in 
ever so humble a style, is worth more than the cost of 
the book. What Mr. Downing has to say in regard to 
the other classes of dwellings—the farm-houses and the 
villas—it will not be important for us to consider at 
length after the notice we have already taken of his 


| general scope. 


Want of space alone | 
induces us to refrain from giving our readers a specimen | 
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| the matter in this country. 
| ject, however, nor is a treatise upon it undeserving our 


In his chapters on the furnishing of houses, however, 


lie has opened a new subject to general consideration. 


Treatises upon furniture and its arrangement, have not 
been uncommon on the other side of the Atlantic, but, 
so far as we know, this is the first attempt to set forth 
It is no unimportant sub- 


attention. On the contrary, we are sure that a perusal 
of our author’s remarks would be of service to almost 
any house-keeper. As Mr. Downing has shown the man 


| of slender means how he may have a tasteful cottage, 
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architecturally considered, so here he shows him that he 
can furnish it properly and even attractively without any 
outlay of money beyond his ability. The book closes 
with some extended remarks upon ‘‘ Warming and 
Ventilating ;” and we know not where to find the same 
amount of valuable information upon these subjects in an 
equal space. The question of the best mode of warm- 
ing dwellings is one which has great interest to the mass 
of our people. We may safely say in regard to our 
country asa whole, that, for at least six months of the 
year, we are under the necessity of resorting to artificial 
warmth, in order to make our dwellings comfortable. 
Of course, the question how this warmth shall be ob- 
tained, is one of prime importance to every housekeep- 
er. Noris it to most persons a question of less impor- 
tance, considered economically, than itis in its bearings 
upon comfort. But this question is not simply that of 
obtaining the greatest amount of heat at the smallest 
cost. Many have seemed to consider it so, and their mis- 
take has been a most injurious one. They have left out 
an element, and that a most important one, in the real 
question persented for solution. That question, a ques- 
tion set before us for solution by the Creator himself, 
is how to secure at the least cost the requisite warmth 
in consistency with the physiological laws of our being. 
Leaving out this latter part of the question, we have had 
men, making some pretensions even to a knowledge of 
the laws of natural philosophy, who have undertaken to 
warm human beings as they would bake biscuit in a tin 
oven, at a cost of only three cents worth of charcoal ! 
Air tight stoves have been made, by which it is profess- 
ed that two sticks of wood will be almost as serviceable 
asa quarter of acord under the old arrangement of 
things. You have only to shut the damper after the fuel 
is once ignited, and have the windows carefully caulked 
so as to be air-tight too, and then you may sit and swell 
and toast, and grow delightfully brown, and all at the 
cost of only a few centsa day. Yes, and what is more, 
you may become air-tight yourself, also, getting bron- 
chitis, asthma, an unpleasant stagnation of the blood in 
the lungs, and divers other equally agreeable affections! 
No wonder that hydropathy and all the other pathies are 
in demand, and that drug shops are multiplying. 

But seriously, we are beginning to find that we may 
warm ourselves at the expense of health though ata 
saving of the pocket. Yet that saving is only for the 
present. Better far to pay a few dollars extra for fuel 
now than to be obliged to pay many extra dollars by- 
and-by for doctors, nurses, plasters and pills. Those 
open fire-places and Franklin stoves of former days, with 
the bright shining faces and the family drawn up around 
it, were a source of comfort and of real social profit too, 
which we already have but in memory, and which our 
children will know hardly otherwise than as a matter of 
history. The open grate, however, is still left us, and 
the furnace is now brought within the means of almost 
all. These, with a proper care, provide the requisite 
heat without violating the laws of life; but as for stoves, 
we feel little disposed to thank more than one or two of 
all the inventors of them. The fondness of our aged 
people for an open fire-place, where they can see the 
the glowing coals and the leaping flame, is a most amia- 
ble fondness, and we trust their sons will inherit it, and 
indulge it so long as any thing of our forests remains. 
At any rate, we hope theg will abjure ovens and biscuit 
baking except in the kitchen. We commend Mr. Down- 
ing’s concluding chapter as an admirable treatise upon 
the whole subject of warming and ventilation, and hope 
that it will not be without profit to the public that he 
has written as he has. 

Our readers cannot fail to conclude, even from our de- 
sultory and imperfect notice of the book before us, that 
it is a valuable addition to the stock of reading, and pro- 
mises to do much for the social welfare of those who 
may come in contact with it. Mr. Downing has here 
aimed to show how much of genuine comfort can be had 
within the compass of a very humble dwelling, as to 
cost and pretensions, such a dwelling as alone it is with- 
in the means of many to command. At the same time 
he has undertaken to set forth the principles of taste and 
truth which have their application to the most costly 








and elaborate structures. He has given advice suited to 
the circumstances and wants of almost all who are, or 
are likely to be, concerned with the important business 
of house building. And we feel bound to say that this 
advice is eminently sensible throughout. We are glad 
that such a man as Mr. Downing has been moved to take 
the subject of architecture in hand and bring it before 
the public in its practical relation to human comfort. 
There isin all his writings a simplicity, a regard for 
sterling truth and honesty, a love of the beautiful in na- 
ture, an earnest desife to promote the welfare of his fel- 
low men, which entitle him to the regard of all, and 
make him a valuable counsellor. The book which he 
has now given us, the professional builders will of course 
possess. It is also set forth with such beauty of paper 
type, and illustrations, as make a proper ornament 
the parlor table, and fit it to claim a place on any book- 
shelf. We would suggest whether a cheaper edition 
would not get into the hands of a larger class of readers 
than the present one is likely to reach, and that class 
who most need and would be most benefited by its in- 
structions. Meanwhile, we will conclude by expressing 
the hope that when Mr. Downing returns from his vist 
to Europe, enriched as he will be by the observation of 
its architectural beauty, he will give us a volume upon 
the proper structure of school houses and churches, a 
class of buildings in which we are more defective if pos- 
sible than in our dwellings. 








Cutting and Laying Tile Drains. 





ANALYTICAL LABORATORY, YALE ‘ead 
New-Haven, Conn., March 26, 1851. 


Messrs. Epirors—The subject of laying tile drains, 
is one upon which I have written before, both for the 
Cultivator and other agricultural publications, but there 
are some reasons why it seems best to enter upon it 
again at the present time, After all that has been spo- 
ken and written by myself and others in favor of drain- 
ing, and of tiles, it isin my experience, still the fact, that 
a majority of the farmers in most districts are even yet 
unable to tell what a tile really is, much less to say what 
should be done with it in makingadrain. In some quar- 
ters, however, enterprising men have introduced their 
manufacture, and as fast as their usefulness becomes 
known, the demand for them is increasing. I have re- 
ceived letters from numerous sources, inquiring as to the 
nature of tiles, where they are to be procured, how they 
were to be laid, &c., &c. 

In my “ Elements of Scientific Agriculture,” I have 
devoted part of a chapter to a description of the various 
kinds of tiles used, the modes of laying them, the tools 
employed , and the systems of arrangement best adapted 
to different situations and classes of soil. Mr. Colman, 
in his ‘‘ European Agriculture,” has also dwelt upon 
this subject somewhat at length. These books, howev- 
er, are not known to all, and do not, in themselves, fur- 
nish anything more than an outline of what may now be 
called the science of draining. I find that in practice, 
various unforeseen difficulties arise, which are not provi- 
ded for in the books, and now propose to notice some 
points relative to the actual working details of drainage, 
without referring much to theory. In doing this, I am 
not unaware that I may possibly err insome of my prac- 
tical views, but as they have been mostly drawn from 
observations of real experience, they probably will not 
lead any one very far astray. Bye-and-bye, when time 
has shown the success or failure of their respective sys- 
tems, some of our practical drainers must give us the 
details of their management. While waiting for such 
developments, I will endeavor to answer a few of the in- 
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quiries that have been from time to time addressed to 
me. 

1. The form of tile now preferred by the best foreign 
authorities, isthe pipe, or simple cylinder, cut in lengths, 
and laid so as to join end to end. This form can be made 
cheaper than any other, being all in one piece; for the 
same reason it can be transported at smaller cost, and is 
less liable to breakage by handling. The common ob- 
jection on the part of those who M&ve never seen these 
tiles at work, is, that water will not find its way into 
such a close connected tube. I might reason upon this 
subject at length, but cannot now spare the space, and 
will simply assure all doubters, that the water does in 
some way get in, and that they cannot, even by any pro- 
cess of packing stiff clay around the tiles, manage to ex- 
clude it. This has been proved over and over again, in 
practice, and is no longer a point for argument. 

2. A frequent subject of inquiry is, the nature of the 
tools proper for cutting the narrow ditch required for 
tiles. One great saving in their use, is this reduced 
width of the drain. It is customary to run one or two 
deep furrows with a heavy plow along the line of the 
drain, thus partially throwing out from eight to ten in- 
ches of the surface. The loose earth is then cleared 
away by a common spade, and the next ten or twelve in- 
ches taken out by a spade of the same shape, but nar- 
rower. Another spade still, six or seven inches wide at 
the top, but not more than two or three at the bottom, 
and quite long, takes out the lowest portion of the earth, 
leaving just about space for the tiles to lie, and for a 
man’s foot to rest. A peculiar scoop-shaped hoe is fre- 
quently employed to finish the bottom of the drain 
smoothly, by cutting out small inequalities, and removy- 
ing loose earth, which cannot so conveniently be cleared 
away by a spade. In coarse, hard gravel, or where large 
stones abound, such a perfectly formed ditch as I have 
described, cannot well be made. In these cases the cut 
must be more or less irregular, and in hard soils must 
be much wider than is absolutely necessary to receive 
the tile. 

8. When the ditch is completed, the tiles are carefully 
laid on the bottom, end to end, care being taken that no 
wide vacancies occur. and that each piece is firmly in its 
place. Ina very mellowand smooth soil, it is quite pos- 
sible to cut the bottom so accurately to the size of tile 
employed, that the pieces can be laid and held in their 
places by the sides of the ditch. Inthe majority of ca- 
ses, however, this cannot be done, and it is best to wedge 
them in as compactly as possible, by small stones plac- 
ed at proper intervals along their sides. If this pre- 
caution be not taken, they are liable to be disturbed 
when the earth is thrown in to fill up. The end ofa 
single tile thrustan inch out of its place would probably 
cause the stoppage of a long line, so that this point must 
be carefully attended to. Many practical drainers re- 
commend laying a little piece of turf, grass side down, 
or a bunch of straw or shavings, over each joint, in order 
to prevent earth from sifting in. This, of course, is a 
safeguard, but in ordinary circumstances it is an unne- 
cessary expenditure of Jabor. If the soil thrown back 
has beconie entirely dry and powdery, enough may pos- 
sibly sift in to do some mischief; but if it, or at least the 
first few shovel fulls, be in an ordinary state of moisture, 





no such result need be apprehended, provided, always, 
that the joints are well made, and the line firmly secured 
in its place. A point which is often neglected, is the 
proper packing of the earth in filling. This should al- 
ways be done with care, so as to avoid that washing of 
mud into the pipes, which would be likely to oceur if the 
soil above them were left loose and porous. 

4. If any curves are made in the drain, they sbould be 
of a gradual charaeter. It would be better to blast or 
remove even @ large rock, than to make an abrupt curve 
ina long drain. Itis easy to see that the tiles would not 
join closely together on a sharply curved line, and even 
if cut to fit, the danger of stoppage would be greatly in- 
creased, owing to their greater liability to get out of 
place. Such curves, too, retard very seriously the flow 
of the current, and for this reason, the drain is less like- 
ly to clear itself of many small obstacles which may ob- 
tain entrance. Where the fall is gertle, this considera- 
tion becomes of especial consequence. It was said by 
Mr. Smith of Deanston, that tile drains might be made 
to discharge water, where the fall was but one inch ina 
mile. This, obviously, could only be done by the exer- 
cise of some engineering skill in leveling, &&. Where 
the fall is one foot ina mile, the work is not difficult, 
although, even then, it must be very nicely done, and 
the channel very even. The greatest difficulty on a gen- 
tle fall, is found in gravelly and stony soils; it requires 
some patience to straighten and smooth the bottom of a 
ditch in such a situation. 

5. Some persons have supposed that machinery is used 
abroad for laying the tiles. This I have never seen, and 
am inclined to think that there is some mistake in the mat- 
ter, for I cannot see that any advantage would result 
from the employment of machinery in such work. A 
good, careful man, when the ditch has been well cleaned 
out and levelved, can lay the tiles and secure them in 
their places with great facility. Where the fall is incon- 
siderable, slight inequalities in the bed of the ditch, and 
consequent bends of the tiles, do not seem to be injuri- 
ous. On the sides of hills, I have seen thei laid quite 
carelessly, precautions only being used to keep the ends 
where the tiles met, in close contact. 

6. That asa general rule the drains should run straight 
down the slope, and in parallel lines, is now considered 
a fact beyond all question. Such drains discharge the 
water better than others, and dry the ground more com- 
pletely. At the foot of the slope, they discharge into a 
main cross drain, made of large tiles, or in some cases 
of flag stones. Where the slope is very long, it is re- 
commended to run a cross drain about half way from 
the top. This is to prevent the lability to choke, which 
exists in very long drains of small diameter. 

7. Apipe of 14 inches inside diameter, is quite suffi- 
cient for the small drains, where they have not to run 
more than two hundred feet ; for greater distances a two 
inch interior diameter would be preferable. Farmers 
among us who commence draining with tiles, are apt to 
spend more money thanis necessary, by purchasing larger 
sizes, under the impression that it is not safe to use the 
smaller ones. If, however, any person will calculate 
how much water may be discharged in twenty-four hours 
by a pipe of one inch bore, it will be perceived that 
but a few such pipes constantly running to the utmost 
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of their capacity, would make quite a brook. The three 
and four inch sizes commonly used, are in ordinary cases | 
never taxed to more than half of their capacity. 

8. It is apprehended by some farmers, that the tiles | 
would soon become choked, if laid in that mixture of | 
sand and clay which almost runs when saturated with 
water. 1 have never seen any precautions employed in 
such cases, and do not believe them to be necessary. 
The tile itself almost instantaneously dries that part of 
the wet soil with which it comes in immediate contact, 
to such an extent that it will no longer run; it becomes 
@ porous medium through which the surplus from the 
still saturated portions filters clear into the drain. 

9. In quicksands, and bogs, where the bottom is very 
soft and yielding, it has sometimes been found best to 
lay a foundation of broad refuse plank or boards, upon 
which the line of tiles is placed. The pieces being short 
and heavy, are otherwise liable to sink unevenly, and 
gradually work out of place. Drains have been laid in 
this way with eight or ten feet of soft bog beneath them, 
and have worked well, at least for some years. 

Many of the tiles that I have seen in this country, 
have not been well baked, owing probably to inexperience 
in the makers. They should be burned hard, so as to 
ring when struck, and show a full red color. The soft 
pale-colored ones are apt to crumble away in the soil, 
and will not stand at all when exposed to the action of 
frost. 

I have thus answered briefly, most of the questions 
that have been addressed to me by different individuals, 
and shall be happy to give any further explanations that 
may be desired, as far as I am able to furnish them. 
Yours truly, Jonn P. Norton. 








Che Dairy Business. 
Butter Making. 





A valuable and interesting report on the manufacture 
of butter, was made last season to the Worcester Coun- 
ty (Mass.) Agricultural Society, by Jonw W. Lixcorn, 
Esq... The first requisite laid down for the production 
of good butter, is good pastures—such as produce a 
sweet and plentiful herbage. White clover and the finer 
grasses are recommended, and it is imporiant that there 
be good water at all times accessible to the cows. 


Good cows are the second requisite. On this point it 


is observed— 


‘‘ There is believed to be a much greater difference in 
the quality of cows for the butter dairy, than has genc- 
rally been supposed. It is known that some cows yield- 
ing a larger quantity of milk—are of but little value for 
the making of butter. It appears by the certificates of 
competitors for the premiums offered by this Society in 
1848, for milch cows, that the weight of milk required 
to make a pound of butter, varied from 177 Ibs. to 304 
Ibs., and these eows, at least in the estimation of their 
owners. were considered extraordinary animals, as they 
were offered by them for premiums. The Chairman owns 
acow, from less than six quartsof whose milk, one pound 
of butter was obtained, and has had others, which were 
considered good cows, the milk of which would not give 
a pound of butter to twelve quarts; and it is believed 
the latter quantity is better than is obtained from the 
average of the cowsof this county. Every farmer should 
make trial of each of his cows separately, and if she is 





found not to give rich milk, she should be sold or ex- 


changed with one who, for other purposes, may deem 
quantity of milk of more importance than the quality 
of it. For the purpose of testing the quality of the 
milk, a lactometer is a convenient and not an expensive 
instrument. Good milkers, both as regards quantity 
and quality, are frequently met with, and their valuable 
properties, it may reasonably be expected, will be 
transmitted to their descendants; calves from such 
mothers should never pass into the hands of the butch. 
ers. The quantity and quality of milk may be greatly 
improved by attention to the feeding of the cow; she is 
the machine in which the milk is manufactured, and those 
who wish an abundant supply of that, which is good, 
must see that the animal has a liberal supply of suitable 
materials from which to make it.” 

In regard to churns, it is mentioned that there is much 
difference in the quantity of butter which is produced 
by the various kinds, from the same quantity of 
cream. The results of some comparative trials with 
Galt’s and Robbins’ churns, are given, in which the 
former appeared to have considerably the advantage 
in this respect. A churn called ‘‘R. W. Davis’ 
patent self-adjusting churn,” is highly recommended. 
It is said to churn, gather, and work the butter without 
its being taken from the churnand without being touched 
by the hands. As a churn, it is said not to be inferior 
to any of the rotary churns, and being able to work the 
butter, it is thought to have a great advantage over all 
others known to the author of the report. The price is 
said to be $4,50 to $6,50, in proportion to size. They 
are made by Fairbanks & Stone, Westboro, Mass. 

Rapidity of Churning is discouraged, as tending to 
produce an inferior quality of butter. On this point re- 
ference is made to Prof. Norron’s Elements of Scientie 
fic Agriculture, as follows: 


‘« Several churns have been exhibited lately, which 
will make butter in from three to ten minutes, and these 
are spoken of as important improvements. The most 
carefully conducted trials on this point, have shown that 
as the time was ghortened, the butter grew poorer in 
quality, and this isconsistent with reason. Such violent 
agitation as is effected in these churns, separates the 
butter, it is true, but the globules are not thoroughly 
deprived of the casein which covers them in the milk; 
there is consequently much cheesy matter mingled with 
the butter, which is ordinarily soft and pale, and does 
not keep well. Until the advocates of very short time 
in churning, can show that the butter made by their 
churns is equal in quality to that produced in the ordi- 
nary time, farmers had better beware how they change 
their method, lest the quality of their butter, and con- 
sequently the reputation of their dairy, be injured.” 

A brake, similar to those which were described in the 
Cultivator for 1846, pp. 187, 240, is recommended for 
working butter, instead of the hands. A wooden table 


is thought preferable to marble, to work the butter on. 


The mode of manufacture practiced by Cuartes E, 
Mires, whose butter was pronouced of very superior 
quality, is in substance as follows: The cream is notal- 
lowed to change by standing, before it is churned. 
Crowell’s Cylinder Thermometer Churnis used. After 
the churning is well done, the buttermilk is drawn from 
the churn, and cold water put therein, and the butter tho- 
roughly dashed to extract the buttermilk. [It is proper 
to remark, that the chairman of the committee who 
made the report, objects to the use of water for this pur- 
pose, as ‘‘ wholly unnecessary, and prejudicial to the 
butter.”] The butter is then seasoned with with salt— 
about an ounce of salt to a pound of butter; it is then 
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thoroughly worked upon a butter table, by the aid of a 
brake—not allowing the hand to come in contact with 
the butter. By the use of butter-paddles, it is then 
moulded into pound lumps, and fitted for the market. 

Good salt is regarded as of muchimportance. It va- 
ries much in strength, and none but that which hasbeen 
proved to be good, should be used. 

Vessels for keeping. Stone pots are recommended for 
this purpose, in preference to wood. If wood firkins 
are used, they should be made in the most thorough 
manner, and be thoroughly soaked in strong brine before 
the butter is put into them. 

A good milk-cellar is thought of great importance. 

*‘Tt should be cool, having windows to allow a free 
circulation of air. To prevent the admission of the rays 
of the sun by the windows, and thereby render tempera- 
ture in the cellar less cool, it would be well to have 
blinds secured with hinges to the building at the upper 
side of the blind, that it may be turned up against the 
building and buttoned there when not in use, and when 
wanted Iet down to a horizontal position, where it will 
be retained by resting on stakes at its extreme corner, 
in which situation it will screen the cellar, and at the 
same time allow a free circulation of air. The milk ves- 
sels should not be allowed to stand on the bottom of the 
cellar, but should be placed on shelves suspended from 
the top in such manner that the milk may have the bene- 
fit of the pure air. Care should be taken that no milk 
be spilt, or any thing allowed to be therein that may 
produce any unpleasant smell, which will be sure to taint 
the milk and thereby injure the butter.” 


Lastly, a good dairy-woman is considered of more im- 
portance than all. . 

‘¢On her skill and good management frequently de- 
pends the question whether the farmer is to obtain the 
highest market price, or a sum insufficient to pay for the 
labor bestowed in making the butter. The most per- 
fect cleanliness must be observed in all the stages 
of its manufacture. The pan and pails, should be fre- 
quently washed, scalded, and sunned sand all the uten- 
sils kept perfectly sweet.” 

jitncnincaliilltianetlitaisigie 


Skim-Milke--Butter from 16 Cows. 





Epirors Cuttivator—In estimating the value of the 
productions of a butter dairy, the buttermilk and skim- 
med milk are items of much importance. But few dai- 
rymen, perhaps, have much knowledge, or even very 
definite ideas, of the actual value of these articles, as 
they are generally mixed with other food before they are 
given to hogs and calves. From my manner of feed- 
ing my skimmed milk during the past season, I have been 
able to make a very correct estimate of its value. I 
milked sixteen cows. When I commenced feeding sour 


milk last spring, I had one hog worth,......... $4 00 
ES ERGIRORINS @ PEF Te... occ cccccsvescccvenss 2 00 
June Ist, bought two pigs at $1.124........... 2 25 
June ist, bought one hog,........cccsccccases 6 00 


I fed these hogs in the fall 16 bushels ears of 
corn ground with cob, worth 25 cent per bushel, 4 00 


$18 25 


which was all the grain they had of any kind. 
The hogs were confined to the pen all summer, 
consequently there was no expense for pasture. 
When butchered, they weighed 1,300 Ibs. at 5c. 
per RS: sce tu tatseseea eee bees .. $65 00 
I also raised nine calves, entirely on skimmed 





milk and butter-milk, which were werth $4.00 





each, when weaned, at about four months old,. 36 00 

$101 00 
Deduct value of hogs, and grain fed,........... 18 25 
Value of sour milk from 16-cows,.-.........-.. 82 75 


The value of the sour milk from each cow it will be 
seen is a little over $5.00. 

The 16 cows made during the same season 3,200 lbs 
of butter—two hundred pounds each—which shows that 
sufficient milk to make one hundred pounds of butter, 
is worth $2.50, after the butter is all taken out. Siv- 
MAN L. Warrres. Sidney Center, Delaware county, 
N. Y., March 6, 1851. 
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Large Yields of Butter. 





The Windsor (Vt.) Journal gives some remarkable 
yields of butter, as follows: Danres Ritter, of Weston, 
made and sold the past season, 4794 lbs. of butter from 
two cows, in addition to what was used by his family of 
two persons. This is within a fraction of 240 lbs. from 
each cow. Jonun Cameron, of Rygate, made from five 
cows, 1090 lbs. butter, and over 200 lbs. cheese, or, ex- 
clusive of cheese, 218 Ibs. butter from eachcow. Joun 
G. Cruark, of Tunbridge, states that he made, last sea- 
son, from one cow, ‘‘ besides using cream and milk for 
a family of six persons,” 2554 lbs. butter. 








Che Veterinary Department. 





Cure of Wens in Cattle, 





In answer to the inquiry of Mr. Topp, in our March 
number, respecting the cure of wens, we have received 
several letters. 

J. Cummines, Huntington, Ct., describes three kinds 
of wens. The first he calls a ‘‘ bone wen,” and thinks 
it always appears on the jaw. He says—‘‘ jit will some- 
times eat holes through the jaw in four months ; but may 
remain a year or more before doing much injury. There 
is no cure for this wen. There is no better way thanto 
begin to feed the animal as high as it will bear as seon as 
the wen makes its appearanee, and let the butcher take 
the animal as soon as it is fat enough.” The ‘‘ flesh wen,” 
he says is easily cured. He directs that it be cut out 
when it has reached the size of a hen’s egg. This kind 
never adheres to the bone. He states that he has taken 
out six at a time from an ox five years old—the largest 
the size of a goose’s egg. The third whieh he describes, 
forms near the bone, but never breaks of itself, owing 
to the thickness of the flesh and skin over it. He directs 
that it be opened on the lower side, so that the matter 
may readily discharge from it. He says he has known 
this kind to discharge for a month—the matter having 
the appearance of a rotten egg, and very offensive to the 
smell. It is recommended torub tar round the opening, 
in warm weather, to keep off flies. 

H. Couuins, of Berkshire, Tioga county, writes—‘‘ In 
reference to wens on jaws of cattle, I will hazard the 
assertion that there is seldom, if ever, a cure effected. 
The cause, I think, in all such cases, is a bruise on the 
jaw, or defective teeth, ulcerating the jaw-bore and 
creating the tumor called wen. I came to this conelu- 
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sion years ago, from slaughtering cattle effected in this 
way; from examining the mouths of those and others I 
have known, I am confident that in every case like the 
one described by Mr. Todd, there was defective teeth 
against the tumor. To extract the defective teeth, 
when the tumor is first discovered, may, perhaps, effect 
a cure, yet I think it doubtful.” 





Cure for Scratches in Horses. 





A subscriber in Virginia sends us the following recipe, 
the efficacy of which he says he has proved: 


1 lb. copperas, 
1 oz. blue vitrol, 


8 pints good vinegar, 

2 pint spirits of turpentine. 

Mix thoroughly in a bottle, and it is fit for use. Ap- 
ply it with a swab. 


pulverized. 


-~ 
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Foot-rot in Sheep. 





There are various modes of treating this disease, but 
we know of none more simple and effectual than an ap- 
plication of blue vitrol. R. Herrick, of Essex, Yt., 
describes his mode of treatment in the Boston Cultiva- 
tor, as follows: 

‘‘For one hundred sheep, from 2 to 23 lbs. oil of 
vitriol, 1 lb. blue vitriol, pulverized, 1 lb. burnt alum, 
dissolved in four quarts of soft water. But the main 
thing is yet to come. The hoof must be cleaned and 
pared ; cut to the bottom of the sore, but be careful not 
to draw blood, for that will prevent seeing the diseased 
part. Clean and pare till the hoof is white all over; 
then dip it intothe above preparation. Repeatthe paring 
and dipping once in ten or twelve days, till all are sound. 
Three to five times will ordinarily effect a cure. The 
foot rot is much more easily cured in cold than in warm 
weather.” 








Che orticultural Department. 
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Lime for the Curculio. 





Much having been said in favor of lime as a remedy 
for the curculio, and as the time is approaching for its 
yearly assault on young fruit, the knowledge of past ex- 
periments becomes desirable. A near neighbor,—who 
is a distinguished fruit raiser,—tried lime in nearly all 
imaginable ways last year, and with the following results. 

Nectarines, plums, and apricots, were thoroughly 
syringed with thin lime wash; and as each successive 
rain and heavy dew carried it off from the smooth sur- 
face of the young fruit, it was re-applied as often as ne- 
cessary. Special attention was given to the nectarines, 
which for six years of blossoming had yielded no crop; 
and to be still more secure against this, the lime was ap- 
plied carefully with a brush to each young nectarine. 
About three days in the aggregate were spent in this 
way; and the result was, that the full number of six 
entire specimens of the nectarine were saved from de- 
struction out of the whoie orchard. But on further in- 
quiry it appeared that these six all grew on atree under 
which a young calf was kept confined during the season 
of operation; and to whose presence, chiefly, these spe- 
cimens owed their escape. 


The lime was believed to have a repelling influence, 
and some hopes were at first entertained of its efficacy; 
but it was soon discovered that the coating was disregard- 
ed, and the eggs were thrust through it into the green 
pulp. The whole trees with their entire crop of leaves 
whitened with lime, did not present a very ornamental 
appearance. 

The application of lime appears to have been else- 
where in some cases quite successful—it becomes a sub- 
ject for inquiry whether any collateral influences assisted 
it; whether the favorable result was not owing to some- 
thing else, and was erroneously ascribed to the lime. 


~~ 
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Protecting Half-Hardy Plants, 





{Extcact of a letter from Davin Tuomas, dated 3 mo. 1, 1851.] 

Evergreens are believed to afford a better protection 
to half-hardy plants than dry vegetable matter; and 
when thickly applied to shrubs and young trees, and 
banded, succeed remarkably well. But in this climate 
it is dangerous to remove the covering much before the 
close of the 4th month. Unless the plants be making 
vigorous and etiolated shoots, (as the Greville rose is 
apt to do) it will be better to let every thing remain till 
the danger from even severe white frost is over and past. 

A fine young tree of the Pride of India (Melia aze- 
darach) 4 or 5 feet high, I once thoroughly and thickly 
encased with hemlock boughs; and though I have now 
no hope that a plant so decidedly southern will ever en- 
dure our winters without the most ample protection, 
yet when I removed the bandages early in spring, there 
were notraces of damage from the cold. A warm spell 
about the middle of 4th month however, which tempted 
me to trust it, was succeeded by severe weather, and it 
perished. The sun had been allowed to shine on its frozen 
limbs, and the rough winds to chafe them. Ihave never 
repeated the experiment. 

For low evergreen plants, such as the Auricula or 
Primrose, a cabbage leaf answers completely ; and noth- 
ing can be more conveniently procured. * * * * 

When walking in the garden after the snow went off, 
I was pleased to observe how slight a covering was suf- 
ficient to protect half-hardy shrubs. Late in autumn, 
I had /aid the Chromatella, Souvenir de Malmaison, and 
Solfatare flat on the ground, covering them but slightly, 
yet sufficiently to prevent their radiating heat to the open 
sky; and there they repose, uninjured by more than 30? 
of frost. Without this intervention, as a correspondent 
remarked to me in a letter, ‘they would have died 
half a dozen deaths.” 


om 
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Utility of the Cultivation of Flowers. 





The chaplain of the Utica Asylum for the Insane, 
writes, ‘‘ The Institution with which I am connected is 
flourishing. It is mournful tosee so many persons bereft, 
in different degrees, of reason; and the more especially 
when we consider that very few of them have become so 
by the soverign providence of God; and that in the large 
proportion of cases, it is traceable to early misgovern- 
ment, intemperance, prodigality, mortified ambition, &c. 
Let us feel the importance of cultivating temperance, 
self-government, intellectual and moral sources of en. 
joyment, and above all the affections of religion,—as the 





greatest sources of happiness to our children and to all, 
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It should not be forgotten that the love of home, the cul- 
tivation of Fruits and Flowers, and all those employ- 
ments which enliven and bless home, were intended by 
God to contribute to mental equanimity.” 
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Trellis for Grapes. 








One of the cheapest and most durable structures for 
this purpose, is described in a late number of the Wes- 
tern Horticultural Review. Substantial and durable 
posts are set in the ground fifty feet apart, those at the 
ends being planted deeply and firmly. Through these, 
half-inch holes are bored at twenty, forty, and sixty in- 
ches from the ground, and good annealed No. 8 or 9 
wire passed through. It is fastened at the outer-posts 
by driving into the hole from the outside, a pin of hard 
wood, around which the wire is wound close to the post, 
which prevents it from drawing through. Intermediate 
supports, if wanted, are made by driving stakes having 
notches cut obliquely downwards witha saw for each 
wire, and fastening with a nail. One or two additional 
wires in height would be preferred by most cultivators. 
A coat of white paint on the wires, would remove the 
objection sometimes made to them,—that of becoming 
too much heated in the sun. 
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Protection of Grape-vines from Rose Bugs. 





Eps. Cuttivator—After many trials, I think I have 
discovered a very easy, cheap, and effectual method of 
protecting grapes from the ravages of the Rose bug. 
The history of the discovery is as follows: Being situated 
in East Haddam, Connecticut, where we have steamboat 
navigation, and facilities for transportation to almost 
every part of the country, I concluded to commence the 
cultivation of Isabella Grape-vines, for market. When 
I first began my grape nursery, I was surprised to find 
that the Rose bugs, which were so destructive elsewhere, 
did not meddle with my vines in the nursery; but at 
first I supposed that it was because the vines were in a 
new place, where the bugs did not happen to find them. 
The like happened from year to year, till I began to 
think that it was because these vines lay on the ground, 
that the rose bugs did not meddle with them. To de- 
termine this point, I laid some branches of my larger 
vines on the ground, and had the satisfaction of finding 
that the buds, blossoms and fruit, which were formed 
within a few inches of the ground, were never molested 
by the rose bug. I then concluded, that I had madea 
desirable discovery, and I requested a number of my 
friends to try it, and their success has corresponded very 
exactly with my own. So that for the last two or three 
years, when the rose bugs have been very abundant, my 
friends and myself, have been uniformly successful in 
preserving from their ravages all the grapes which grew 
on those vines, which we laid on the ground, before they 
leaved out. The rose bugs never disturb the grapes 
after they begin to have a sour taste. This taste they 
generally acquire, as soon as they attain the size of large 
shot. At this period of their growth the grape-vines 
should be set up on a trellis, the side of a building, ora 
fence or tied to stakes, or put into other situations which 
will allow them plenty of both air and sunshine ; for the 
grapes which continue to be on the ground, do not grow 








and ripen as well as those which are set up. The vines 
should be laid down before they leave out in the spring. 

By this method of proceeding, I should think that I 
I last year obtained more fruit, from one of my grape- 
vines, than the whole amount which I had obtained from 
that vine, by every other method which I had tried with 
it, in 20 years before. By this method of proceeding, 
my Isabella grape-vines, have several times, been so 
much overloaded with fruit, that it became necessary to 
lighten their load considerably. in order to prevent the 
whole from blasting. And here let me say to the lovers 
of good grapes, that when the fruit on a vine, which is 
heavily laden with fruit, begins to turn brown, and ap- 
pears to be sunburnt, both the good of the vine, and the 
value of the crop, require that the vine should be un- 
loaded of a part of its burden. 

In setting up the vines which have been laid on the 
ground, it is highly important, that they should be put 
up in such a manner that the same sides of the leaves, 
which grew next the sun, while the vine lay on the 
ground, should be placed next the sun when the vine is 
set up again, otherwise the health and vigor of the vine 
will be so much injured, that the growth of the fruit will 
be checked. 

If the vine is to be set again in a perpendicular pos- 
ture, the spreading branches of some tree, may be cut off, 
before they leave out, and the vine may be laid on these 
leafless branches and tied to them, or a moveable trellis 
may be laid on the ground, either west, north, or east, but 
not south, from the roots of the vine. The vine may be 
be laid on this trellis, and tied to it, and at the proper 
time, the vine with the trellis, or the branches of the 
tree, may be set up, with much less injury to the branch- 
es and leaves of the vine, than if the vine was brought 
up alone. And if the vine is laid down west, or north, 
or east from its roots, there will be much less difficulty, 
in placing the leaves, in a proper position, than if the 
vine was laid down south of its roots. The sooner it is 
set up after the grapes are large enough to be safe against 
the rose bugs, the less will the vine be injured by moving, 

But where there is room, and where it is advisable to 
place the vine ina horizontal, instead of a perpendicular 
position, poles or rails of a sufficient length, to give 
suitable expansion to its branches, may be laid on the 
ground, and across the trunk of the main branch of the 
vine, at the distance of perhaps three feet from each 
other, and beginning perhaps four feet from the main 
root, then the vine may be laid down on the poles or 
rails, with the branches extended, in such a manner ag 
to give plenty of room for the air and sunshine. And 
when the proper time arrives to set up the vines, the 
ends of the poles, or rails, may be laid up on to crotch. 
es, or posts, three or four feet high, and the thing is done 
at once. ‘ 

I shall not attempt at this time, to tell the reason why 
the rose bugs will not eat the grapes which lie on the 
ground, but a number of years’ experience, has uniform- 
ly shown that they will not doit. AsaM.Houir. East 
Hoddam, Conn., Feb., 1851. 
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HorticvutturaL Prizes.—The Boston Horticultural 
Society, always first in liberality, means and enterprize, 
awarded the past year, $650 for flowers, plants, &c.; 
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$623 for fruits; $142 for vegetables; and $155 for gar- 
dens and grounds. The same society has offered for 
1851, the following sums in prizes; For fruits, $500; for 
plants, flowers, &c., $700; for vegetables, $250; pros- 
pective prizes for new varieties, $750. 
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The Curculio. 





In answer to repeated inquiries, now that the curculio 
is about to visit us, we shall briefly give the mode of de- 
stroying this insect, by jarring down on white sheets, ac- 
cording to the best improvements which have been 


made. 
First, with regard to the mode of beating the tree,— 


if the bark of the trunk or branches is struck, it soon 
separates from the wood and makes a bad wound; and 
if the mallet is wrapped in cloth, or cushioned, the blows 
become much less effective, and only a part of the insects 
are felled. Besides, even a cushioned mallet will after 
a while injure the bark. This difficulty may be avoided 
in two ways,—either by sawing off a small branch, leay- 
ing a short stump to thump against ; or by forming a con- 
cave block so as to fit the trunk, and striking against 
this block,—the force of the blows on the bark becoming 
so softened as not to bruise the bark, in the same way 
that a hammer does not injure the knees when a lap 
stone is interposed. 

Secondly, with regard to the easiest way to catch and 
kill the falling insects. If white sheets simply are spread 
under the tree, either several persons are needed to 
carry and spread them, or much time is consumed by a 
single individual. The work is made expeditious by 
stretching each sheet on light wooden frames. two sepa- 
rate frames being attached to each sheet, so that it may 
be folded or doubled together like the leaves of a news- 
paper, or the covers of a book. The great advantages 
of this arrangement are,—one operator may walk singly 
through the orchard, with two such folding-sheets in his 
hand, and extend these in a moment without assistance, 
under each tree; and after jarring down the curculios, 
instead of being compelled to search over the white sur- 
face for them, and to crush them singly between thumb 
and finger, the sheets are folded so as to throw insects, 
punctured fruit and all, intoa pail of hot water. A few 
minutes are thus sufficient to go over a large fruit gar- 


den. 
As to the efficacy of this mode, it is scarcely necessa- 


ry to repeat here that it depends almost wholly on being 
unremittingly applied at least once a day, from the mo- 
ment the young fruit begins to set, when not so large as 
a pea, till no more curculioscan be found, or for several 
weeks. In one experiment, 18 of these insects were 
caught from a small plum tree at the first trial, yet by 
regular daily attention, a good crop was secured on this 
as well as on many other trees, which for previous years 
had never ripened one. Combined with the practice of 
confining pigs or poultry, this remedy can scarcely fail 


in the most unfavorable localities or inthe most destruc- 
tive years. 





Toe Worxine Farmer.—The third volume of this 
publication was commenced on the first of March, under 
the charge of A. Loneert as publisher, and Prof. J. J. 
Mapss as editor. We presume the work will contiuue 
to support the character it has so well maintained since its 
commencement. It is issued monthly at one dollar 
& year, in advance. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
— 

THE Firower GarpEN; or BrecK’s Book or FLowERs; 
in which are described all the varions hardy herbaceous 
perennials, annuals, shrubby plants, and evergreen trees, 
desirable for ornamental purposes, with directions for 
their cultivation, by Josern Breck. Boston: Jonny 
P. Jewett & Co. 

In this book, Mr. Breck has supplied a want long felt 
by a portion of the American public, while at the same 
time, the information which the work dispenses, is cal- 
culated to remove one of the greatest obstacles to the 
cultivation of flowers in this country. The author is 
well known as a successful horticulturist and florist, and 
his practical writings, as editor of the New England 
Farmer and the Horticultural Register, may be taken 
as showing the general character of the work before us. 
Its object is the ‘‘ diffusion of general knowledge and 
practical information in relation to the floral kingdom, 
particularly for hardy trees, shrubs and plants, desirable 
for the embellishment of the flower-garden and pleasure 
ground.” It isa handsome volume of upwards of 300 
pages 12mo., printed in good style, and we presume 
will meet with an extensive sale. 

THE GarpENER’s TExt-Booxk: containing practical 
directions upon the formation and management of the 
KircHen GarpDEN, and for the culture and domestic use 
of its Vegetables, Fruits and Medicinal Herbs, by Perer 
Apam Scuenck. Boston: Jonny P. Jewerr & Co. 

This is a manual of gardening by a writer who appears 
to speak from his own experience. So far as we have 
examined, his directions are clear, comprehensive, and 
safe. It will be founda valuable aid to the kitchen 
gardener, furnishing many useful ideas and suggestions 
in regard to the proper composition of the soil, and the 
treatment required by the different articles which he 
may wish to cultivate. 

Carrie, by W. Youarr and W.-C. L. Martin, being 
a Treatise on the Breeds, Management, and Diseases, 
comprising a full history of the various races; origin, 
breeding, and merits; their capacity for beef and milk; 
the nature and treatment of their diseases; the whole 
forming a comple guide for the Farmer, the Amateur, 
and Veterinary Surgeon, with 100 illustrations. Edited 
by A. Stevens. New-York: C.M. Saxton. 

Youatt’s work on Cattle is one of established merit, 
and Martin’s, published at a later period, is also of high 
character and value; but it strikes us asa great objec- 
tion to the work whose title is given above, that there is 
no rule by which the reader can know what portions be- 
long to the respective English authors, or what altera- 
tions or additions have been made by the American edi- 
tor. There are, however, some additions which are ack- 
nowledged—of these we shall take occasion to speak here. 
after. The work is ‘‘ got up” in very handsome style. 

‘¢ THe Sort or tHE Sovrn.’”—We have received two 
numbers of a monthly journal with this title, published 
at Columbus, Georgia. It is edited by Cas. A. Pra- 
Bopy, Esq., and Col. James M. Cuampers. It appears 
to be conducted with good judgment, and will, we trust, 
be the means of dispensing much valuable information 
in regard to agriculture. The terms are one dollar a 
year, in advance. 
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FANCY LOP-EARED RABBITS. 








Breeding and Management of the. Rabbit. 





The domestic rabbit, in all its varieties, has always 
been, and still is, a great favorite in many parts of the 
European continent. 

In Holland, it is bred with reference to color, only, 
which must be a pure white, with dark ears, feet, legs, 
and tail ; this distribution has a singular effect, but, with 
all, it isa pretty little creature. The French, breed a 
long, rangy animal, of great apparent size, but deficient 
in depth and breadth, and of course, wanting in consti- 
tution; no attention is paid to color, and its marking is 
matter of accident. The White Angola, with its beauti- 
ful long fur and red eyes, is also a great favorite in 
France. 

In England, the rabbit formerly held the rank of 
** farm stock!” and thousands of acres were exclusively 
devoted to its production; fumilies were supported, and 
rents, rates, and taxes were paid from its increase and 
sale. The ‘‘ gray-skins’” went to the hatter, the ‘‘ sil- 
ver-skins” were shipped to China, and were dressed as 
furs; while the flesh was a favorite dish at home. This 
was the course pursued in Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, and 
many other counties, with their light sandy soils, before 
the more general introduction of root culture, and the 
rotation of crops, gave an increased value to such land. 
Since then, however, I remember visiting a farm of Lord 
Onstow’s, in Surrey, containing about 1,400 acres. It 
was in the occupation of an eminent flock-master and 
agriculturist, who kept some hundreds of hutched rab- 
bits for the sake of their manure, which he applied to 
his turnep crop; added to this, their skins and carcasses 


were quite an item of profit, nothwithstanding the care | 
of them required an old man and boy, with a donkey | 


and cart. The food used was chiefly brewer’s grains, 
miller’s waste, bran and hay, with clover and roots, 
the cost of keep not exceeding two pence a week. The 
hutches stood under a long shed, open on all sides, for 
the greater convenience of cleaning and feeding. I was 
told that the manure was much valued by the market- 
gardeners round London, who readily paid 2s. 6d, a 
bushel at the rabbitries. These rabbitries are very nu- 


merous in all the towns and cities of England, and form 
a source of amusement or profit to all classes, from the 
man of fortune tothe day-laborer. 


Nor is it unfrequent 


that this latter produces a rabbit from an old tea-chest, 
or dry-goods box, that wins the prize from its competi- 
tor of the mahogany hutch or ornamental rabbitry; for 
the feeling on such occasions ceftainly is—‘‘ stand back, 
fair-play, and let the best win.” 


Clubs and societies abound for the breeding and exhi- 
bition of the ‘‘ Fancy-Lops,” now the favorite rabbit in 
England, and originally imported from Madagascar. 
Much pains have been taken, and much money spent, to 
bring them to their present perfection in form, color and 
size; all which are minutely attended to, and not very 
easily combined in any one animal, and hence they form 
an admirable test of skill on the part of the breeder. 

For instance, a rabbit to come out a winner, at one of 
those exhibitions, must possess all the points of symme- 
try in common with the larger animals of the improved 
breeds; such as, a small clean head, wide and full shoul- 
ers, broad and deep chest, a wide back, large loin, full 
quarters and fine bone. 


Some of us, I suspect, find it no easy matter to get 
even thus far in the catalogue of excellencies; but to all 
these essentials are to be added the more conventional, 
and perhaps the more difficult points, of beauty and fan- 
cy, as laid down by the various societies; embracing not 
only form but color,—but the particular disposition and 
forms of color. 

A prize rabbit, then, must possess, besides the before 
mentioned properties, a full, round, clear eye, an ear 
(colored as the body,) long and broad, of a soft delicate 
texture, dropping alike and nearly perpendicularly down 
by the side of the cheek, with the convex of the ear, 
turned rather out thanin. This is termed its “‘ car- 
riage.” The color on the body must be in strong rich 
unbroken masses, spreading itself uniformly over the 
back, sides and haunches, called the “saddle,” but 
| breaking into spots and patches on the shoulders, known 
'as the ‘‘ chain.”’ The head must be full of color inter- 
'spersed with white on the forehead and cheeks, while 
the darker marking on the point of the nose and on each 
lip, goes by the name of the ‘‘ butter-fly,” from the re- 
semblance it should bear to that insect. Add to all this 
a large full dewlap, beautifully white, which spreads it- 
self (when the animal reposes) over the fore feet and 
forms a rich cushion for the head. All this, combined, 
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would indeed form a perfect lop-eared rabbit, worthy to 
enter, and likely to win the prize collar, be it of gold or 
silver; and the breeder may be proud of bis success, 
though it be but a rabbit. Much consequence is attach- 
ed to the length, quality and carriage of the ear in 
awarding premiums. I was indifferent to this point of 
length, and purchased much lower in consequence, pay- 
ing from ten to forty shillings sterling, a piece, for those 
I imported, according to age and quality ; whereas five 
guineas is not an uncommon price, and individuals have 
been sold as high as thirty guineas! The consequence 
of my selection is, that out of fifty rabbits, in my rab- 
bitry, I have not one that will exceed eighteen inches 
length of ear from point to point! whereas the Lilus- 
trated London News of May, 1850, gave portraits of the 
two prize rabbits at the Rochester show, ‘from the 
excellent stud of Mr. Geo. Towe Lt, measuring in length 
of ear 21? inches and 21} inches and nearly five inches 
wide.” 

Of those sent by the Queen from her own stock, to 
the Pacha of Egypt, none exceeded 20 inches, but they 
were beautiful in color and form. 

The usual colors are black, blue, gray, yellow, and 
tortoise-shell, on white grounds. These are called 
‘* broken colors;’’ when not mixed with either, they are 
termed ‘“ selfs.” 

The food of the rabbit embraces great variety, inclu- 
ding grain of all kinds, bran, pea-chaff, miller’s waste, 
brewer’s grains, clover and other hay, and the various 
weeds known as plantain, groundsel, dock, mallow, 
dandelion, pursley, thistles, &c. kc. 

The rabbit thus easily conforms itself to the means, 
condition, and circumstances of its owner; occupies but 
little space, breeds often, comes early to maturity, and 
is with all, a healthy animal, requiring however to be kept 
clean, and to be cautiously fed with succulent food, 
which must always be free from dew or rain—water is 
unnecessary to them when fed with “‘ greens.” My own 
course of feeding is, one gill of oats inthe morning with 
a medium sized cabbage leaf, or what I may consider its 
equivalent in any other vegetable food, for the rabbit in 
confinement must be, as already stated, cautiously fed 
with what is succulent. At noon I feed a handful of cut 
hay or clover chaff, and in the evening the same as in 
the morning. To does, when suckling, I give what they 
will eat of both green and dry food. The cost to me is 
about three cents per week, per head. 

I by no means recommend this asthe best, or the 
most economical mode of feeding but it happens to suit 
my convenience. Were Iinatown or near mills, I 
should make use of other and cheaper substitutes. My 
young rabbits, when taken from the doe, say at eight, 
ten or twelve weeks old, are turned out together till 
about six months old, when it becomes necessary to take 
them up and put them in separate hutches to prevent 
their fighting and destroying each other. The doe at 
that age is ready to breed, her period of gestation is about 
thirty-one or two days, and she produces from three or 
fourto a dozen young at a ‘‘litter.” It isnot well to let 
her raise more than six or even four at once—the fewer. 
the larger and finer the produce. 

Young rabbits are killed for the table at any age from 
twelve weeks to twelve months old, and are a very ac- 





ceptable addition to the country larder. The male is 
not allowed to remain with the doe, lest he should de- 
stroy the young ones. 

Hutches are made singly, or in stacks, to suit the 
apartment, which should be capable of thorough venti- 
lation. The best size is about three feet long, two feet 
deep, and fourteen inches high, with a small apartment 
partitioned off from one end, nearly a foot wide, as a 
breeding place forthe doe. A wire door forms the front, 
and an opening is left behind for cleaning; the floor 
should have a descent to the back of the hutch of two 
inches. All edges should be tinned to save them from 
being gnawed. 

Having now given the leading characteristics and 
qualities which constitute a good ‘‘ fancy lop-eared rab- 
bit,” and its general management, allow me to remark 
on the striking difference observable between Americans 
and the people of many other countries, asto a fondness 
for animals, or what are termed ‘‘ Fancy pets,” of and 
for which we, as a people, know and care very little. In- 
deed we scarcely admit more than a selfish fellowship 
with the dog, and but too seldom does our attachment 
even for this faithful companion, place him beyond the 
reach of the omnipotent dollar. 

In England, and in other parts of Europe, a love for 
animals, with the attendant personal care necessary to 
their comfort, is encouraged from childhood up, as hay- 
ing a beneficial influence on the character. Tothe young 
it is another occupation, full of varied interest, added to 
the list of home amusements and attractions, so desira- 
ble, and sometimes so difficult to provide for them. 

The operatives, mechanics and laborers, in other 
countries, seem to have a perfect passion for such pur- 
suits, and take the greatest interest and pride in breed- 
ing and perfecting the lesser animals, though often oblig. 
ed to toil for the very food they feed tothem. Here, 
too, home influences are perceived to be good, and are 
encouraged by the employer, as supplying the place of 
other and much more questionable pursuits and tastes. 

In relation to the man of leisure and science, I would 
remark that, asthe artist delights in the power of mould- 
ing the inert clay into life-like form, so does the intelli- 
gent and amateur breeder, find infinite pleasure in the 
yet higher, and more difficult art, of modelling the live 
material into its most symmetrical proportions. And 
why should there not be as much satisfaction in produc- 
ing what is excellent on a small, as ona large scale? Is 
not the statuette as beautiful, and is it not as much an 
effort of genius and art as the statue? 

To myself the rabbitry is a ‘‘ Studio,” whereof the 
material is cheap, rapidly produced, soon perfected, very 
abundant ,and occupying a small space,and is thus brought 
under my own immediate care and observation, with 
but little trouble; requiring months, only, instead of 
years, to practically test theories and speculations, and 
for studying some of the most important, but not under- 
Such as, how far it may be 
safe to use close affinities? And if deteriorating, 
what are the first and warning symptoms? In what 
order does the animal structure give way under a 
persisted course of such breeding? The same as to 
cross-breeding, and how far the control of the breeder 
is diminished by its continuance; the comparatiye 


stood, laws of nature. 
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influence of the parents on the offspring, and how evinced. 
These and many other unsettled questions, involving the 
first principles of breeding, would require almost a life- 
time to decide by experiments on the larger animals, to 
say nothing of the large outlay it would require, and the 
serious losses that might reasonably be expected to at- 
tend it. 

With all due value for the very important assistance 
rendered the agriculturist by analytical chemistry, I 
would sooner trust the practical experiments of the 
rabbitry, as to the value of the different kinds of food, 
than I would the analysis of the laboratory! And 
though one may prove, that a bushel of ruta-baga be 
little more or less than a pail of water, yet if the other 
showed me that turneps, as the principal food, with but 
two ounces of hay per day, to the rabbit, developed the 
animal frame by a healthy growth with an abundance 
of muscle and some fat, I should be strongly tempted to 
pour out the water, and pour in the turneps. 

I am inclined to think there is as much science, and 
perhaps interest, in breeding a ‘‘ carrier-pigeon” up to 
its highest capabilities as in breeding a race horse ; and I 
very much doubt if there is more care necessary or 
greater attention given to the purity of blood, the train- 
ing and running of the one, than is bestowed on the nice 
breeding, exercise and flight of the other! Large sums 
of money depend, in the sporting world, upon the cour- 
age, speed, and bottom of both. 


Hardly is the celebrated ‘‘ Derby” over, and the win- 
ner proclaimed, when pigeons may be seen rising from 
all parts of the course, prepared to make another race 
of strengh and speed. These are watched, and bets 
made, as to which bird ‘‘ will be off first,” with an in- 
terest but little less than that which had, but a few 
minutes before, been bestowed on the horses. The birds 
tower over head, wheeling round and round, enlarging 
their circles as they rise higher and higher, until, with 
unerring certainty, they have made good their point, de- 
cided on their course, and then, with astonishing veloci- 
ty, take a ‘‘ bee-line” to their several destinations. At 
the club-houses, betting-rooms, printing offices, and lot- 
teries, members are waiting their arrival, watch in hand, 
and perhaps an express in the saddle, to take advantage 
of the first knowledge of the result to be brought by the 
fastest bird. 

To all this, lam well aware, the question will arise 
with very many of your readers—Cui bono? and the 
conclusion as definitively follow— It won’t pay.” Per- 
haps not; and yet I believe that were the thing tried 
and a small club formed for the purpose of exhibition 
and experiment, that it would become, to its members, 
a source of much more interest than they could now 
suppose. As opportunities will now be numerous of 
purchasing rabbits from the best London breeders, I 
will give you the following names. Dr. Handy, just over 
Waterloo bridge; Mr. Payne, 142 White Chapel; Mr. 
Bailey, of the Star Coffee-house, Union street, out of 
Bishop’s gate; Mr. Webster, Pleasant Place, Stamford 
street Blackfriars road, over Waterloo bridge. From 


these breeders, other addresses can be obtained and stocks 
examined. Very truly yours, R. Morris, (formerly 
Buiternuts,) Otsego county, N. Y., March, 1851. 





Plan of a Barn. 


Epirors Cuttivatror—Accompanying this explana- 
tion, I send you a draft of a dairy-barn. Though not 
precisely after the fashion of any barn with which I am 
acquainted, it is on the same general plan of the celebra- 
ted Dairy-barn built by the Society of Shakers, at New- 
Lebanon, so much reduced in size and cost, however, as 
to bring it within the means of almost any thriving dairy- 
man. 

One side of this barn, it will be seen, has three floors, 
and the other two; the lower, which should be of stone 
when it can be obtained, is devoted to stables for 24 
cows, allowing a space four feet wide for each, with a se- 
parate manger for hay, and trough for slop or roots, be- 
fore each. The following figures serve as a key to the 
whole building, and its appurtenances. Whole size, 30 
by 52. 
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End View. 

1. A cellar 8 by 15 feet, for roots. 

2. A hall, 8 feet wide, from which the cows are fed, 
Ke. 

3.8. Stables—Platforms on which the cows stand, 5 
feet wide, slanting half an inch to the foot, from the 
manger. 

4.4, Floors, settled 4 inches below that upon which 
the cattle stand, into which all the excrement, either so- 
lid or fluid, is deposited, giving the animal a perfectly 
dry bed. This arrangement is indispensable to any good 
stable. either for cattlg.or horses. 

5.5.5.5. Doors, 5 feet wide. These may be arranged 
wherever the shape of the yard, or character of the land, 
renders it most convenient. 

6.6. Doors, intended to open into a shed over a vault 
made water-tight, for the reception of all the manure 
and litter. A wheel-barrow is used for carrying it to 
this end of the barn, where it is protected from the 
leaching of heavy rains, and the liquid portion is retain- 
ed in the vault. where it should be mixed with coal-dust, 
saw-dust, plaster, muck, or some other substance capa- 
ble of fixing the volatile gases, and rendering it more 
pleasant to draw onto land. Too much care cannot be 
taken of the manure made on a dairy farm. 

c. Vault for manure, 5 feet wide and 3 feet deep, 
across which a bridge conducts to the hall. 
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7. Manger for hay or cut feed, 2 feet wide by 20 inch- 
es high. 

8. Trough across the manger, one foot wide. In the 
Shaker barn, these troughs all draw out upon a brace or 
support, (as seen at g. in the end view,) into the hall, 
and after receiving the mess are shoved back to the cow. 
This is a great convenience. 

9. A large tub for storing whey, or any other slops 
intended for the cows. When the dairy-house is near 
enough, and elevated somewhat above it, the whey may 
be conducted directly from the cheese-vat, through pipes 
into this tub. Many dairies have a similar arrangement. 

10. Pump or penstock, standing in the corner of the 
cellar, by which it is kept from freezing. Those who 
wish to incur the extra expense, may conduct water by 
pipes from this pump to every cow’s trough, into which 
it may be discharged as the animal needs it, through a 
stop-cock. 





11. A chain with two branches, to confine the cow by 
passing it round her neck, and fastening it by slipping 
the T through the ring in the other end. The chain is 
attached to a smooth round post, (12) about 24 inches 


in diameter, by a ring which slips up or down, as the cow | 
This is believed to | 


may wish to stand up or lie down. 
be preferable to stancheons, as it permits the cow, when 
lying down, to rest upon her side, in a natural position, 
and allows her to lick her sides if she wishes to, 


12. The small round post to which the chain is fasten- | 


ed. It should stand a little outside of the manger, to 
allow the ring a chance to slip down and up. 











SECOND 


FLOOR. 











18. The bay for hay, 52 by 17, capable of storing from 
30 to 40 tons of hay. 

14. The floor immediately over the stable, 7 feet be- 
tween joints. 

15. The third floor, upon which the load of hay is dri- 
ven to be unloaded. This arrangement saves a great 
amount of pitching up, which is the hardest part of hay- 
ing; but as the floor is 13 feet above the ground, it re- 
quires a tolerably long bridge to rise on to it ; yet the ex- 
tra expense is much more than saved in pitching off, and 
furnishing more room for hay. The carriage is driven 
out at the other end of the barn, down a bridge that may 
be much steeper. This floor is well adapted to threshing, 
when grain is raised on the farm, as is almost always the 
case. 

When the building site is somewhat slanting, this high 
floor is very easily reached by driving in from the uphill 
end. This inclined situation is to be preferred where it 
can be obtained, as it furnishes a fine place for a warm 
cellar, by a little excavation. 

16. Hatchways, through which hay is thrown into the 
hall to be distributed to the cows. 

17. Aroom 13 by 15, or larger, for granary, storing 
shorts, provender, &e. When grain is threshed above, 
it is let down into bins and saves much labor in storing it. 

b. A spout leading to the cistern, (9,) through which 
provender, &c., is led down to it. 

18. This room answers many useful purposes, such as 
husking corn, storing green stalks, storing wagons in 
winter, and sleighs in summer, shutting up calves, &c. 
&e. A door opens into it from the side, at e. This room 
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is so much space saved, that in most barns is over the 
threshing floor, and almost useless. a. Narrow passa- 
ges from the hall to the stable. As many of them may 
be made, and in such situations as the convenience of the 
builder may require. Gurpon Evans. De Ruyter, 
March 5, 1851. 


Che Farmer's Pate-BHook. 
—_—_————_ 


Best Grass for ** Low Lands.’’ 











We are frequently asked, ‘‘ What is the best grass for 
low lands?” The question, probably, has reference 
gencrally, to moist ‘‘ swales,” or to reclaimed bog or 
peaty soil, which it is desired to keep in permanent 
meadow. For such situations, we know of no grass that 
we think equal to a species of the Agrostis genus, indi- 
genous to some of the New-England states, and known 
there as ‘‘ Fowl Meadow.” It has several pecufiar pro- 
perties which render it valuable. It makes a better 
quality of hay than any other grass that would thrive 
on such soils, and at the same time will yield more to 
the acre. A distinguishing trait belonging to it is, that 
its stems will keep green and retain their juices, even 
after the seed has ripened and fallen off. The stalks or 
stems are long and slender, and make a soft, sweet hay, 
which is much relished by cattle and horses. The roots 
are regarded as perennial, though it is deemed advisable, 
in order to keep up a good sward, to allow part of the 
seed to ripen and fall of itself, once in four or five years. 
New plants will thus be formed which will supply the 
place of such as die out. 

A good time for sowing this grass, is the latter part 
of summer or first of autumn. The ground should be 
prepared by the aquatic and inferior plants being eradi- 
cated as thoroughly as possible, and the surface smooth- 
ed, when half a bushel of good seed may be sown tothe 
acre, and a bush-drag drawn over to cover it slightly. 
The seed may generally be had at Boston, and is, we 
presume, kept by the principal seed dealers there. 

An interesting description of the ‘‘ Fowl Meadow” 
grass, was written by Rev. Dr. Jarep E ror, of Killing- 
worth, Conn., and published in a work of which he was 
the author, entitled Essays on Field Husbandry, wrote 
froma Journal of thirty years Experience, printed in 


1747. The following is from that work: 

There are two sorts of grass which are natives of the 
country, which I would recommend; these are Herd 
Grass, (known in Pennsylvania by the name of Timothy 
Grass;) the other is Fowl Meadow, sometimes called 
Duck grass, and sometimes Swamp-wire grass. It is 
said that herd grass was first found in a swamp in Pisca- 
taqua, by one Herd, who propagated the same; that 
fowl meadow grass was brought into a poor piece of 
meadow in Dedham [Mass.,] by ducks and other water 
fowl, and therefore called by such an odd name. 

It is supposed to be brought into the meadows at 
Hartford [Conn..] by the annual floods, and called there 
Swamp-wire grass. Of these two sortsof natural grass, 
the fowl grass is much the best; it grows tall and thick, 
makes a more soft and pliable hay than herd grass, and 
consequently will be more fit for pressing, in order to 
ship off with our horses; besides it is a good grass, not 
abundantly inferior to English grass; it yiclds a good 
burthen, three loads to the acre. It must be sowed in 
low moist land, our drained [bog] land when it is of 
sufficient age, [or has been drained a sufficient length 
of time.] is very agreeable tothis sort of grass. As the 
seed is very fine, there is danger of sowjng it too thick, 
as some have done, so as to come up thick, like hair; 


you bring to a swamp by flowing, have killed your 
brush and ditched your land and got it a little dry, you 
may sow your seed among the trees and brush; it will 
come up, establish itself, and prevent other bad grass 
from taking possession; then you may clear off the wood 
and brush at your leisure; and then you will have good 
grass to mow as fast as you can clear the land. I have seen 
it grow knee high where the dead brush were very thick. 

This grass has another good quality, which renders it 
very valuable in a country where help is so much want- 
ing; it will not spoil or suffer, although it stand beyond 
the common times for mowing. Clover will be lost in a 
great measure, if it be not cut in the proper season. 
Spire grass, commonly called English grass, if it stands 
too long, will be little better than rye straw: if this out- 
stand the time, it is best to let it stand till there comes 
up a second growth, and then it will do tolerably well; 
but this fuwl grass may be mowed at any time, from 
July to October. One of my sons told me, that at New- 
Fairfield, he saw some stacks of it that the people told 
him was cut in October; he pulled out some.of the hay, 
it looked green and had a good smell. This is a great 
convenience in time of sickness, or any other casualty, 
whereby we may be hindered from mowing in season. 
This good property renders it a fit sort of grass for a new 
country, where we often have business crowd too hard 
upon us. 

In reading Mr. Ellis, I find by him that they have got 
herd-grass [in England] from this country, and set a va- 
lue upon it; ifthey like that, they would like this much 
better; for although herd-grass be a valuable sort, fowl- 
meadow grass hath quite eclipsed its glory. 

—___+@e-__—__ 


Indian Corn for Fodder. 





The practice of raising Indian Corn to be fed to stoek 
in an immature state, either green or dried, is not un- 
common. It affords more forage, probably, than can be 
obtained from any other crop. It has been generally 
sown broadcast, harrowing in about two bushels of seed 
to the acre. But experience has proved that it is a bet- 
ter way to put the crop in drills, on account of the ad- 
vantage it gives for destroying weeds. In broadcast 
sowing, the weeds often get the start of the corn, and 
prevent its growth, more or less. 

In drill planting, the seed may be put in .with a ma- 
chine, drawn by a horse, by which the work is executed 
with dispatch. The rows may be from two to two and 
a-half feet apart, and it is best to use seed enough to 
have the stalks thick and fine, as such are eaten better 
by stock than larger ones. The crop may be keptclean 
by the cultivator, which should be passed through the 
rows as soon as the corn is fairly above ground, 

The value of the crop depends somewhat on the va- 
riety of corn chosen. It is sometimes recommended to 
take the large southern corn, for this purpose. It may 
give as large, perhaps a larger crop, but stock do not 
like it as well. The best variety is the common large 
sweet corn. It makes a good growth, tillers, or suckers 
much, and the fodder has a peculiar sweetness which 
induces cattle to eat it with more avidity than they wjll 
eat that of any other kind of corn. A farmer in this 
vicinity who planted considerable corn last year, for 
feeding out while green, had three kinds of seed ; south- 
ern, yellow or Dutton, and sweet corn. He began cut- 
ting the sweet, using it to feed stock which was be- 
ing exhibited at the State Fair. They ate every bit 
of it with a good relish; but when the sweet corn was 
gone, and the usual quantity was cut and fed from the 
the Dutton and southern, the cattle discovered the dif- 
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their noses, and finally would not eat it without wasting 
more or less. The same thing has been noticed with 
hogs, when the corn crop has been cut up and fed to 
them while the ear was soft. They would eat the sweet 
corn, stalk and all; but would leave much of the other. 
though both were in the same state of ripeness. 

The Indian corn plant, in its green state, contains so 
much sap that it is with difficulty dried so that it will 
keep well—it is very liable to become sour and mouldy, 
in the barn or stack. On this account many do not at- 
tempt to keep it till winter. Its use, however, as green 
forage, is every year increasing. Dairymen find a great 
advantage in feeding it the latter part of summer and 
in autumn, when grass is generally short, and often very 
scarce, from the effect of drouth. For this purpose it 
is sown at intervals in June, and as Iate as July, on good 
ground, and the crop gets forward so that it may be cut 
in August; and as the lots from the different plantings 
come in successively, they may afford a regular supply 
till hard frosts come. It is fea in mangers in yards 
or sheds, or carried to grass fields—cutting it in such 
quantities as are needed from day today. It may be 
cut, if required, when it is not more than a foot high, 
as in such cases it will start again and afford a second 
cutting; but it is deemed best when the stalk is fully 
grown and the grain is beginning to form. If the 
crop is to be dried for winter use, it is best to let it 
stand till the top or ‘‘ spindle” begins to die, as it will 
then contain less water, and can be cured with less labor. 
A good mode of curing, is to cut it in fair weather, let 
it lie (as thin as possible) and wilt one day; then bind 
it in small bundles, putting the band as near the top as 
practicable, and gather the bundles into small shocks, 
open at the bottom, and let them stand till sufficiently 
dried to be put in the barn or stack. 
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Cultivation of Potatoes, 





Eps. Cuttirvator—The season for planting the potato 
is approaching, and as that valuable root has of late 
years been much subject to disease, if there be anything 
in the season of planting, in kind of soil, seed, or cul- 
ture that would be likely to remedy, wholly or in part, 
the ravages of this blight, it must be a matter of interest 
and importance to every farmer to be aware of it. 

I will not attempt to offer anything new on the sub- 
ject, for I do not pretend to be in possession of anything 
not already suggested, and perhaps practiced by many. 
I will only give my experience in potato raising for the 
last three seasons. 

In 1848, I chose for my potato plat a loose soil (slate) 
with a clay subsoil. On the half acre, I had spread 
about four wagon loads of compost, made of leaves 
gathered from the woods and mixed with barn-yard 
manure. This was done before plowing. The ground 
was in Indian corn the year before. On the 29th of 
April I planted. The crop was cultivated in the usual 
way, and was dug on the 21st of September. The yield 
was good—the potatoes being of a fine size and excellent 
quality. Not more than eight or ten diseased ones were 
found at the time of digging, nor did they rot after being 
stored away. 

In 1849, a piece of ground was selected for the potato 
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described, having been also in cornthe season preceding. 
This was spread with barn-yard manure alone, and on 
the 13th of April was planted. The crop was dug the 
Ist of September, and was quite a failure, caused by a 
long drouth, but was entirely free from blight. 

Last season I had for potatoes a rich sandy soil which 
was, likewise, in corn the summer before. It was plant- 
ed without manure, on the 9th of April. This crop 
seemed so much checked by the drouth in the early 
part of the season, as not to be much benefitted by the 
abundant rains and remarkable growing weather that 
continued throughout the rest of the summer. The 
yield from this plat was small; but was free from blight 
and the tubers have kept over winter without being the 
least effected. The potatoes in this last instance were 
not raised until about one month after the tops were 
dead. 

Early planting has been frequently recommended as a 
preventive of the blight. It will be noticed of the in- 
stances given above, that the time of planting was ear- 
lier than farmers usually plant ; which with several other 
cases of the kind that 1 have noticed in the neighbor- 
hood, has induced me to believe that early plantingmay 
have jts advantages and deserves the attention of farm- 
ers. 

The mode I have practiced for some years, of covering 
the seed potatoes after they are dropped in the drills, 
is much more expeditious than with the hoe or plow, 
not requiring one fourth the labor and doing the work 
better. As I do not intend to get this labor-saving con- 
trivance patented, I give a description of it for the bene- 
fit of any who choose to practice it. 

Take two pieces of scantling about eight feet longand 
four inches square. Invert your harrow, turning the 
points of the teeth upwards. Then take the scantling 
and lay one piece across the foremost part of the har- 
row, and the other one nearer the hind part, between 
the teeth, and in such a manner that when the harrow 
is righted and drawn across the drills, the scantling will 
be parallel with the drills, or pass over them sidewise. 
Now chain them fast to the beams of the harrow and 
you have all ready. Then by attaching your team, and 
driving across the rows, it will be found to cover the 
seed and level off the surface so that it will be difficult 
to discern the drills from the spaces between. One man 
and two horses with a fixture of this kind, could cover 
from eight to ten acres of potatoes in one day. J. H. 


ALEXANDER. Near Lewistown, Pa. 
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Improved Stock in Nova Scotia. 








-The following is anextract froma letter lately received 
from James Irons, Esq., Secretary of the Central Board 
of Agriculture for Nova Scotia, who in 1850, as the agent 
of that association, purchased in this vicinity and in 
Massachusetts, some valuable cattle and swine, for the 
improvement of the stock of that Province. The letter 
isdated, ‘‘ Horticultural Gardens, Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
Feb. 25, 1851.” 

I know it will be gratifying to you all to learn that 
the Aryshire and Hereford cattle, which I purchased 
from Messrs. Prentice and Corning, severally, have for- 
tunately fallen into good hands, are thriving well, and 
promise to be of great service in improving our Provin- 
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cial stock. The Ayrshire bull ‘‘ Dundee,” is now the pro- 
perty of the Dartmouth Agricultural Society, by whom 
he is highly appreciated. The young Aryshire bull calf 
‘‘ Major,” is the property of the Cornwallis Agricultural 
Society, also the Ayrshire cow ‘‘ Jenny 2d,” both doing 
well. The Ayrshire heifer ‘‘ Jenny Deans,” was pur- 
chased by John Brown, Esq., of Falmouth, whose care 
as a breeder renders him worthy of her promise. The 
Hereford heifer is owned by John Esson, Esq., of Hali- 
fax. She is kept on his farm at Dartmouth; she is much 
admired. The young Devon bull which I purchased 
from the editor of the ‘‘ Massachusetts Plowman,” is 
now the property of Messrs. Brown and Black, at Wind- 
sor; he is also doing well. The Hereford bull is owned 
by the Windsor Agricultural Society, who prize him 
highly. The Suffolk and Middlesex swine, which I 
purchased from the late Mr. Stickney of Massachusetts, 
are widely distributed over Nova Scotia, and cannot 
fail, in the hands of careful breeders, to improve our 
stock. The Central Board of Agriculture, at Halifax, 
in disposing of these animals, obtained bonds from the 
purchasers, warranting a careful preservation of the 
stock and their progeny within the Province, for a certain 
period; but it isto be hoped that the farmers’ own in- 
terest will prove a sufficient guarantee in this instance. 

The past season has proved more propitious to our 
agricultural interests than the preceding one. With the 
xception of potatoes, which were generally blighted, 
all other crops have proved a fair average. With best 
wishes, 1 beg to remain, sir, your ob’dt and obliged 


servt., James Irons, Sec’y C. B. 4., Halifac. 
Pa 


Indian Corn. 








Eps. Cuttivator—In the Cultivator of May last, 
‘“‘A. S. F.,” of Granville, N. Y., has given us the 
method practiced by Mr. Clark of Castleton, YVt., in 
raising Indian corn. He says, ‘‘The manure being 
spread,” &c. I wish to ask how much manure to the 
acre he considers necessary. Supposinga man has little 
or no manure, does he consider his compost sufficient of 
itself to raise a good crop of Indian corn, on tolerably 
good land. For if manure enough is ‘‘ spread upon the 
furrows and thoroughly harrowed,’’ we may expecta 
good crop without his compost. I have about three 
acres of land, from which I would like to take a good 
crop of corn this year, and have no manure but what I 
buy at a cost not less than seven dollars per cord, de- 
livered on the land, which is two miles from the city. 
‘Mr. C. says he knows from actual experience, that the 
compost for one acre will produce more corn than fifty 
loads of manure.” <A.S. F. says, ‘‘I shall try the ex- 
periment,” I am desirous to know the result of his 
‘‘ experiment” before planting time. 

Does A. S. F. hill up his corn, or does he not? I 
notice that ‘‘ A Practical Farmer” on page 62 of the 
current volume, recommends tu go through with ‘ the 
cultivator three times both ways”—I suppose six times 
in all—‘‘ and never haul dirt to the corn.” 

Is this compost alone better than 50 loads of manure 
to the acre? and is the cultivator six times through the 
rows, and a clean pulling of weeds, the best mode of 
culture after planting? If so, I think it must be a great 
improvement on the old methods of raising corn. My 





land is rather high, and approaching to a gravelly loam. 
Gero. MansFIELD. Lowell, March 3, 1851. 
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Injury by Muskrats. 





Eps. Cutrivator—I hope some of your readers will 
give the information which another correspondent de- 
sires, in relation to the muskrat. This animal is a per- 
fect pest in my grounds. He not only burrows in the 
banks of ditches, much to my annoyance, but he is very 
destructive tomy corn. This last season, the muskrats 
ate off more than half an acre of my corn, after it had 
got to be two or three feet in height. My man checked 
their operations, partially, in the latter part of the sea- 
son, by snaring them with a brass wire set in their paths, 
but this costs too much time and attention. Unless I 
can find some easier mode of destroying them, I shall 
be obliged to forego the cultivation of corn on a piece 
of 15 acres, peculiarly adapted to its growth. 

I believe this animal subsists entirely upon vegetable 
food. Old trappers have sometimes baiied them with 
a bit of parsnip, carrot or sweet apple, which they will 
sometimes nibble at and carry away. What we want to 
know is, whether they can be fed with any kind of pre- 
pared food, That ascertained, I have no doubt strych- 
nine would do the rest. Yours, &c., V.W.S. Syra- 
cuse, Feb. 1851. 

The Germantown Telegraph states, that these ani- 
mals may be readily caught in a steel-trap, set in the 
water where they have their paths, in going to the land 
for food. It is said not to be necessary to bait the trap, 
but it must set where they would be likely to put their 
feet in it. The writer states that nine were caught in 
this way in the course of a few weeks. It is necessary 
to fasten the trap by a chain or piece of wire, to pre- 
vent its being carried off by the muskrat. 

cteteeapiniciallalincareeitahe 


Strong Vitality of some Varieties of Weed-Seeds. 





Eps. Curtivatror—The garden which I occupy had 
been neglected before it came under my care in the 
autumn of 1842. There was in it a small triangular 
plat, of less than two square rods, surrounded by goose- 
berries. This I found covered with the yellow dock. 
It has now been under cultivation for eight years, and 
has occasionally been deeply spaded. I think it fully 
within the limits of truth to say that I have destroyed 
“pon it three crops of young plants each year; and the 
end is not yet. The fact obviously is, that each year of 
cultivation has thrown up seed that had previously lain 
too deep cast and removed from the air to germinate. 
All seeds have not this strong vitality. Corn and beans 
deeply planted will speedily rot, but potatoes and peas 
will grow from any depth at which they ever become 
buried by the deepest cultivation. — 

Let farmers beware how they neglect a crop of weeds 
under the impression that a little extra cultivation, the 
next year, will make up the difference. It. may be so 
with some varieties, but with many it will not, as they 
will discover, to their expense and sorrow, in long sub- 
sequent years. Query: Who has experimented on this 
subject, and will give the public a table exhibiting the 
different vitality of weed-seeds. C. E.G. Utica, Feb. 
7, 1851. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.—Communications have been re- 
ceived since our last, from L. Durand, R., Amenia, 
E. D. A., Bridgewater, H. Neff, J. G. C. Jr., J. 
H. Alexander, Prof. J. P. Norton, J. C., W. L. Eaton, 
C. Reagles. 

Books, Pampuets,&c., have been received as follows: 
Report of Commissioners concerning an Agricultural 
School, to the Legislature of Massachusetts, from Hon. 
M. P. Winner, chairman of the Board of Commission- 
ers. An Address delivered at the annual meeting of 
the Rensselaer Ag. Society, Feb. 4, by Hon. L. C. Batt, 
President of the Society ——Agricultural Geology, by 
Josiah Hoxsroox, from the author.——Geranium 
** Lucia Rosea,” from Gro. C. Tuorsurn, Astoria. 
An Essay: on the General Management of a Farm in 
Canada, published with additions, by the New-Bruns- 
wick Ag. Society. A pair of White Dorkings, from 
Levi Duranp, Esq., Derby, Ct.——Seeds of the Cape 
Gooseberry, from E. B. Prentiss, Watervliet. 














AGENT TO THE WorR.LD’s Farr.—Gov. Hunt has ap- 
pointed Benjamin P. Jonnson, Esq., Secretary of the 
State Agricultural Society, Agent of the State to the 
World’s Fair. Mr. J. sailed for London in the steamer 
Baltic on the 16th ult. 





Winter MEETING oF THE NEw-YorkK StaTE AGRri- 
cuLTURAL Society.—In connection with the next annual 
meeting of the society, it has been determined to hold, 
in this city, an exhibition of fat stock, specimens of 
grain, &c. A list has been prepared, comprising pre- 
miums for the best fat cattle and sheep, the best car- 
casses of beef, mutton, pork, poultry of all kinds, (dress- 
ed,) samples of grain of all kinds, peas, beans, and 
grass seeds. We belive that such an exhibition, under 
proper regulations and management, may be made high- 
ly useful to the farmer, the dealer, and the consumer. 
By bringing together large quantities of the best articles, 
dealers will find itan occasion for making their selections 
and purchases to advantage, and the comparisons which 
may be made, will be the means of imparting correct 
ideas in regard to the quality of meats, and the proper- 
ties of different breeds of animals in this respect—a 
point on which information is much needed. 





Deatu or Joun S. Skinner, Esq., anp How. Isaac 
Hitt.—These individuals, who have long occupied a 
prominent position before the public, have lately been 
taken from us by death. Mr. Skinner was the pioneer 
in the establishment of agricultural periodicals in this 
country, having commenced the American Farmer in 
1819. He has been, for the most part. connected with 
the agricultural press, from that down tothe present 
time. At the time of his death, he was conducting the 
Plow, Loomand Anvil. His energy, zeal and devotion 
to the improvement of the industrial interests of the 
country, are well known, and for the important services 
he has rendered, his memory will long be cherished with 
lively gratitude. His death was sudden and entirely 
unexpected. It occurred on the 21st of March at Bal- 
timore. 





It appears that in attempting to leave the post-office in 
that city, where he had been called on business, he, by 
mistake, opened a door leading to the cellar, into which 
he was precipitated, breaking his skull as he fell to the 
ground. He was taken up speechless, and died in a 
few hours afterwards. 

Mr. Hit died at Washington, from an asthmatic af- 
fection with which he had been afflicted many years. 
He had filled many important political stations, the 
chief of which were those of United States Senator, 
and Governor of the State of New-Hampshire. Of late 
years, he had manifested great interest in agriculture, 
and had published several volumes of a paper called 
The Farmers’ Visitor. He also carried on farming to 
considerable extent, and was quite successful in the 
management of a tract of land, near Concord, N. H., 
which previously to its coming into his possession, was 
regarded as of very inferior quality. His example in 
this respect is believed to have been highly salutary and 
useful in promoting agricultural improvement in the 
section where he lived. 





AppLes FROM Kentucky.—Lewis Sanpers, Esq., 
of Grass-Hills, Ky., has sent us some specimens of a 
variety of apple produced in his orchard and cultivated 
to considerable extent in his neighborhood. All the 
specimens excepting one were so much bruised and in- 
jured that their quality could not be fairly judged of. 
Mr. S. describes it as ‘‘ a small red apple, highly aro- 
matic, juicy and crisp, very light and pleasant to the 
stomach. In eating from October to April. I think it 
is the best apple for the dessert that I have met with.” 
Mr. S. is desirous of ascertaining its name. It is very 
popular in that part of Kentucky, but he has not met 
with it elsewhere. Although we have only seen it under 
unfavorable circumstances, we should say it is worthy 
of being more extensively known and propagated. 





Fowts rrom Connecticut.—We have received from 
Mr. Levi Duranp, of Derby, Ct.,a pair of his white 
Dorking fowls. They are of good shape and medium 
size. Mr. D. says, in regard to this stock, ‘‘ Accord- 
ing to poultry fanciers and breeders, they must have 
five toes ona foot, to be genuine. Some of mine have 
only the ordinary number of toes, and yet are perfectly 
uniform in other respects. The cocks have both single 
and double combs, and the legs and bills of the true 
Dorking are invariably of a silvery white.” 





Errects or RAILROADS ON AGRICULTURAL PRopucts.— 
The effects of railroads in modifying the agriculture of 
different sections, is illustrated by the example of Mas- 
sachusetts. Since 1840, about 800 miles of railroads 
have been laid in that state. According to the returns 
of the assessors, it appears that the number of horses 
in the state, has increased from 60,030 in 1840, to 74,060 
in 1850. This is remarkable, especially when we con- 
sider the fact that the railroads have displaced many 
lines of stages on which numerous horses were employed ; 
and it shows also that the increase of business occasioned 
by the railroads, gives employment to an increased num- 
ber of horses. From the same returns we learn that 
cattle have increased from 278,737 in 1840, to 299,600 in 
1850, while in the same period, sheep have declined from 
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843 390 to 179,537. The produce of wheat has declined 
from 101,178 bushels to 28,487, while Indian corn has 
increased from 1,775,073 bushels in 1840, to 2,295,856 
bushels in 1850. 


Fine Fat Cartite.—J. M. Suerwoop, of Auburn, 
sent to New-York in March last, several very fine fat 
cattle, among which we particularly noticed a full blood 
Short-horn cow, Grace, and a pair of grade Short-horn 
oxen, five years old. The cow was ten years old, and 
had produced several calves. She was remarkable for 
smallness of bone, as well as for general symmetry, and 
was of uncommon fatness. Her live weight was 1,850 
lbs.—dead weight—quarters, 1,210—hide, 101—tallow, 
1538—total, 1,464 Ibs. She proved to be heavy with 
calf, which undoubtedly detracted from her weight. 
The foetus with its appendages weighed 60 lbs. The 
live weights of the oxen were, 2,300,and2,110 lbs. We 
have only received the weights of their quarters, which 
were, 1,588, and 1,360 lbs. 








Importep French Merino SHeep.—Mr. Joun D. 
Patterson, of Westfield, Chautauque county, N. Y., 
has lately obtained of Mr. J. A. Tarnror, of Hartford, 
Ct., two rams and six ewes, imported from France. 
Three of them arrived in February last, and the others 
in the autumn of 1850. Like most others of this stock 
which have been brought to this country, they are of 
very large size for Merinos, and appear calculated to 
produce a great weight of wool. We notice that some 
of Mr. P.’s sheep have a finer staple of wool than we 
have generally found in this stock, and one or two of 
the ewes are almost faultless in shape, and the quality 
of their wool is quite even and uniform over the body. 





An AGricuLTURAL CONVENTION composed of dele- 
gates from the various county agricuitural societies in 
Massachusetts, was held at the State-House in Boston 
on the 20th of March last, for the purpose of taking 
measures in regard to the improvement of agriculture. 
Hon. M. P. WiLpER was chosen president, and address- 
ed the convention in relation to the object for which it had 
been called. Several other addresses were made, anda 
series of resolutions reported and adopted, one of which 
recommended the establishment of a Central Board of 
Agriculture to be composed of delegates from the various 
agricultural societies of the commonwealth—the Board to 
meet semiannually or oftener, and to recommend to the 
societies measures for action ; and to consider all subjects 
pertaining to the interests of apriculture. Another reso- 
lution related to the establishment of Agricultural 
Schools in the State,in which it wa sheld to be the duty of 
the government to aid; and the last resolution suggested 
tothe legislature the propriety of reserving the proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands belonging to the State— 
“from and after the period when the Common School 
Fund shall have reached the maximum fixed by the act 
of 1834—for purposes of education and charity, with a 
view to extending that aid and encouragement to a sys- 
tem of agricultural education.” 





Importep Horse ConsTERNATION.—It will be seen by 
Mr. Burnet’s advertisement, that the services of this 
fine horse are obtainable on very moderate terms. 








FLavor or Burrer.—The market of Philadelphia 
has long been noted for the quality of its butter. Its 
peculiar flavor has been a subject of some speculation. 
G. Emerson, Esq., attributes it to the Sweet-scented 
Vernal grass, (Anthoxanthum odoratum,) which is said 
to abound in the pastures near that city. We knowof 
no good reason for this hypothesis, and would interpose 
acaution against a too extensive use of seed of this 
grass. It is not liked by cattle,as may be known by 
noticing that it is often rejected in pastures, when many 
other kinds, (especially the different species of Poa, 
spire or blue grass,) are eaten to the ground. It is in- 
clined to grow on cold, wet land, and is not a nutritive 
grass, according to analysis. Its odor is agreeable in 
hay, though it does not appear to be highly relished by 
stock in any state. 

IMPROVEMENT IN DRILL-MACHINES.—An improvement 
in drill-machines has been made in England, by which a 
sufficient quantity of water may be deposited with the’ 
seed to insure its germination, even inthedriest time. In 
many instances this may be of much importance. It often 
happens that sowing must be deferred, after all prepara- 
tions are completed, or else the seed must be put in the 
ground with more or lessrisk of its failure. Sometimes 
there is barely moisture enough to swell the seed, with- 
out fully developing the root and blade, and if it shrinks 
under these circumstances, it will seldom start again. 
By wetting the soil, as is said to be done by this drill, 
so as to bring up the plants quickly, all this risk may 
be avoided, the crop may be sown without any delay, 
and may frequently be forwarded considerably from 
what it could have been if sowing had been delayed till 
the earth was moistened by rain. For root-crops espe- 
cially, this will be of much advantage. The same ma- 
chine also drops ashes, plaster, bone-dust, guano and 
other fine manure, in the drill with the seed. 








SANATARY EFFECTS OF Dratnacs.—President Hitca- 
cock, of Amherst College, in his late report on the 
Agricultural Schools of Europe, mentionsa very striking 
case of the benefits of drainage on the health ann longe- 
vity of the inhabitants of the district. It was a part of 
a large tract of country in France, over which there 
was a ‘‘ scattered and miserable population, the mean 
length of whose lives did not exceed twenty-five years.” 
The unhealthiness was caused by the periodical inunda- 
tion of numerous marshes, ‘‘ which brought pestilence 
with the overflow.” M. Nevicre, says President H., 
‘“ purchased 1600 acres, and in two years succeeded in 
draining all the ponds, and introducing successful cul- 
tivation with the most marked benefit as to health. Be- 
fore the drainage was finished, the percentage of his do- 
mestics, sick with fevers, was as high as twenty from 
June 15 to October 15. After the drainage the propor- 
tion fell successively to six, five, three, and findlly to 
one-half per cent.” 

‘‘Improvep TuRBINE WATER WHEEL.”—A corres- 
pondent in Pennsylvania writes to know, from some one 
who has this wheel in use, whether it performs all that 
is claimed for it in the advertisement. (See current 
vol., page 125.) The particular point on which infor. 
mation is wanted, is stated as follows; ‘‘ It is said that 
a seven foot wheel with 28 feet head of water, using 400 
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inches, will grind 182 bushel of wheat inan hour. How 


many burrt are required to do this?” 





Snow or tue Royat Sociery.—We stated in a late 
number, that the show of this society for the present 
year, would be held in Hyde Park, during the World’s 
Fair. This was according to the first announcement, 
but it has since been resolved, on account of the great 
crowd which will be gathered on that occasion, and the 
consequent want of room,—to hold the cattle-show, &c., 
at Bushy Park. It willtake place on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, and Thursday, the 15th, 16th and 17th of July. 
It is expected the display will be equal or superior to 
any thing of the kind ever made in Great Britain, and it 
will, doubtless, form one of the most attractive and in- 
teresting objects to many of our countrymen who will be 
in London at that time. The Highland Agricultural 
Society will hold no meeting this year, on account of the 
great exhibition; but it is expected that numerous speci- 
mens of the best breeds of Scottish live-stock, agricul- 
tural products, implements, &c., will be exhibited—thus 
affording a rare opportunity of making useful compari- 
sons. A trial of implements will take place on the farm 
of Mr. Pusey. 


Surrotk Pics.—The New-England .Farmer states 
J. L. Loverine, of Hartford, Vt., brought to Boston in 
February last, twelve pigs of the Suffolk breed. Two 
of them were from twelve to fourteen months old, and 
weighed over 400 lbs. each. The other ten were from 
six to ten months old; and some of the latter age weigh- 
ed 300 lbs. The aggregate weight of the twelve, was 
3,470 lbs., or 289 lbs. each. These pigs, it is said, were 
fattened largely on apples, being fed, also, with small 
potatoes and some corn meal. This breed of swine was 
introduced into the country by the late Wm. Srickney, 
of Boston. It is much esteemed, and the pork of Suf- 
folk pigs sells at a higher price in Boston market than 
any other. 








Yietps or Carrots.—We notice that the first and 
second prizes on carrots given by the Clinton county 
(N. Y.) Agricultural Society, were for crops yielding 
as follows: 1,249, and 1,176 bushels per acre—52 lbs. 
being taken as a bushel. 





LarcE Crop or Corn 1n VERmMOoNT.—We are informed 
that Mr. Jonathan Hodgeman, Hartland, Vt., raised 
last year,on one acre of land, 144} bushels of corn, 
weighing 594 pounds to the bushel. The soil was allu- 
vial, lying on the Connecticut river. The evidence in 
regard to the crop, was such as to satisfy a committee 
of the Windsor county Agricultural Society, who 
awarded a premium for the same. 





DeLtawareE County (N. Y.) Aa. Socrery.—This so- 
ciety has offered a very liberal list of premiums for the 
present year. Their show is to be held in Delhi on the 
8th and 9th of October next. We notice the offer of 
several volumes of The Cultivator among the premiums. 





Parmer & Co.’s Artiric1at Lea.—We would call at- 
tention to an advertisement of this article in this num- 
ber. We have seen the “artificial leg,” at some of our 
State Fairs, and in common with many others, were 
much pleased with its beauty and perfection. 








ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 





Keruart’s Fruir anp VEGETABLE PRESERVER.— 
‘* Has this article been found by experience to answer in 
every respect the purpose for which it was intended?” 
H.N., Pa. We have had no personal experience on this 
subject, but have frequently heard it spoken of as a 
‘* good thing.” We should like to hear more particular- 
ly from those who have used it. 


STeEps FOR Seeps.—‘‘ Will you give us your opinion 
of steeps for seeds. Are they advisable, and will they 
pay?” J.G.C., Jr., Kingston, R. I. The subject of 
steeping seeds has received less attention lately, than 
was given to it several yearsago. The inference from this 
is, that steeping has been found less advantageous than 
was anticipated. In 1844 and ’45, many trials were 
made with various steeps, the results of several of which 
were reported to us, and will be found in our volumes 
for those years and for 1846. Muriate and sulphate of 
ammonia are the substances which have been most high- 
ly recommended, and in many instances they seem to 
have been useful, although considerable uncertainty evi- 
dently attends their operation, as we have frequent re- 
ports of their having produced no sensible effect on the 
yield of the crop. It is not advisable to plant seeds 
which have been soaked in any liquid in very dry ground, 
as in such cases the moisture is attracted from the seed, 
and if it has been much swelled the germ will perish. 

Cutture or THE Locust.—A. B. G., Springfield, Pa. 
Your inquiry was, in effect, answered last month. (See 
page 189.) | 

CarTER Potators.—W.H., Moriah, N. Y. The Car- 
ter isa potato of excellent quality for the table, and it 
has usually sold at a higher price in market than most 
ether kinds; but as an offset to this, it is very liable to 
be injured by the rot—so much so, that its cultivation 
has been almost discontinued in this vicinity. 

QuaNTITY OF FLAX-sEED ror AN Acre.—O. P. Q., 
Ohio. The quantity of seed proper for an acre may vary 
according to the object. Ifthe crop is destined for seed ,it 
is probable less than a bushel might give as large a yield 
as more; but if lint or fibre is the object, more seed 
would be required. We notice in the report of a dis- 
cussion at a late meeting of the Council of the Royal 
Ag. Society, Mr. Marsnwatu, M. P., said—‘‘ With re. 
gard to thick and thin sowing, that question had refer- 
ence to the object of the cultivator, namely, whether a 
fine fibre and little seed were required, or a coarser fibre 
with a full crop of seed. On the banks of the Lys, in 
Belgium, where the finest flax had been grown for cen- 
turies, and used for making the finest lace, they practiced 
thick sowing, 34 bushels per acre, and obtained about 
14 bushels of seed per acre; but the stems were long 
and straight, without branches, and the longest fibre was 
obtained. In Ireland and Russia thin sowing was prac- 
ticed, from 2 to 24 bushels per acre, and from 16 to 20 
bushels of seed were obtained; but the stems of flax 
branched out more, and an inferior fibre was the result. 

PREPARING Sweet Corn ror vsE1N WintER.—J.C., 
Tariffville, Ct. We believe the common mode of pre- 
paring this article, is to scald the corn by pouring hot 
water on the ears, and afterwards eutting off the corn 
and drying it inthe sun. We have known it prepared 
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in another way. When the corn is in proper state for 
boiling, the outer husks are stripped from the ear, leav- 
ing on the inside layer. The ears are packed in strong 
brine in a tight barrel. When wanted, the husk is taken 
off, the corn cut off and soaked in fresh water for twen- 
ty-four to thirty-six hours, or until the salt is entirely 
extracted. It is then boiled in the same manner as 
ordinary corn. 
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Hussey’s Reaping Machine. 





Epitors oF THE CuLtivator.—As the inventor of 
what is known as Hussey’s Mowing and Reaping Machine, 
I am not willing to be held responsible for the operation 
of such machines as are not built by myself, at my ma- 
nufactory in Baltimore. If those persons in other parts 
of the country, who are building by permission, and 
those who are infringing on my rights, do not keep up 
with my improvements, it is unjust that their machines 
should be allowed to give a character to my own. You 
will therefore please admit into your advertising columns 
the experience of those who have used my Baltimore 
made machines, and oblige yours, Osep Hussey. Bal- 
timore, Md., March 10, 1851. 


Wool Market, April 12, 1851. 


The stock of wool, both fleece and pulled, islight. Very little can 
be said about prices, as they depend much upon the necessities of the 
urchaser. It may be observed, however, that though the stock on 
and is small, prices have somewhat receded; the manutacturers of 
some styles of goods, preferring to work short time, or stop altogeth- 
er, (after working up their stocks on hand,) rather than pay the high 
prices of January and February last. Some of them finding that 
they could realize a greater profit by selling their wool than by work- 
ing it, have adopted that course. Wool ot the ensuing clip is being 
contracted for in some of the Western States, particularly in Ohio, at 
highes rates than the prices in the eastern markets, even now, will 
warrant. 
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Prouty & Mears’ Celebrated Centre Draught Plows. 
LARGE assortment can be found at the State Agricultural 
Warehouse, No. 25 Cliff street, New-York. 


May I—It. G. H. BARR. 





Palmer’s Patent Leg. 
Manufactared by Palmer § Co.. Spring field, Mass 

New-York State Agricultural Rooms, Sept.. 1850. 

Extract from the report of the Committee to whom was referred 
Palmer & Co.’s Artificial Leg: 

JALMER & CO., Springfie'd, Mass. An Artificial Leg, which 
seems to be an admirable substitute for the real, being wonder- 
fully adapted to perform the various functionsof the natural limb. A 

Silver Medal. B. P. JOHNSON, Cor. Sec’y. 


Kinderhook Woo! Depot. 

NHE subscribers will continue to receive and seel Woot on Com- 
‘I mission From long experience, an extensive acquaintance with 
manuincturers, close application, and increased facilities tor transact- 
ing business, they hope to give satisfaction to those who may favor 
them with consignments. 

All who desire it can have their clips kept separate. 

Sales will be made invariably for Casu. 

The charges for receiving, sorting and selling will be onE AND-A 
HALF CENT3 PER POUND, and insurance, which will be at the rate of 
25 cents on $100 worth of Wool tor each term of three mouths or un- 
der. 

It will be observed by our terms for selling, &c., that we we have 
returned to the price charged the first year this enterprize was es- 
tablished. "The experience of the past two years has fully proved 
that the proprietors cannot be adequately compensated for their labor 
and expenses, at the rate recently charged; consequently they have 
advanced the commission for selling to the price above mentioned. 


Kinderhoc k, April 1, 1851. pee H. BLANCH A RD& CO. _ 


ee I. T. GRANT & CO'S 
Patent Fan Millis and Grain Cradles. 


Ww continue to manufacture these Celebrated Mills and Cradles. 
f Our Mills have been awarded seven First Premiums at the 
New-York State Fairs—three Silver Medals at the great American 
Institute in New-York—also at the State Fairs of Pennsylvania. Ma- 
ryland. Michigan and Ohio, and ata large number of County Fairs. 
They have never been awarded the second premium—always the 
first, and they stand without arrival. We feel confident in reecom- 
mending them as the best in market. 

Our CRADLES have taken the First Premiums at two New-York 
State Fai s. We have made valuable improvements on them the last 
year, for which we have letters patent. They can be taken apart and 
packed in boxes, and put together again, with very little trouble, by 
almost any one. 

Orders solicited from, and work sent to any part of the United 
States. I. T. GRANT & CO. 











May 1—e.o.m.—6t. Junction P. O., Rens. Co., N. Y. 








Mowing Machine Wanted. 


HE subscriber wishes to procure a Mowing Machine, which can 
be driven with two moderately sized horses, without extra exer- 
tion—one that will mow closely, and which will conform itself to 
slight elevations in the ground. 
nformation directed to me, at Durham, Connecticut, will be thank. 
fully received. DAVID LYMAN. 
May 1—1t. 


600 
May 1—11. 


Important to Wool Growers. 


PROPOSE to sell twenty-five pure Pauler Merino Ewes, with 

. Lamb, by a French Merino Buck, purchased of A. L. Bingham 
of Vt.; also twenty-five yearling Ewes, from my Pauler Ewes and 
French Buck; also a few choice Bucks. My flock originated from 
*R. V. R. Horton’s flock, Rutland county, Vt. I purchased eleven 
Ewes and one Buck in the winter of forty-five; I have also had 


Bucks of Avery of Saratoga, at different times. I will sell at prices 
N. H. NOYES. 


within the reach of common Farmers. 

Otisco, May 1—2t. 

P. S.—Any one wishing to get some good sheep could satisfy them- 
selves by calling at shearing time. Any information wanted address 
N. H. Noyes, Otisco, Onondaga county. 

* A description of Mr. H.’s sheep can be found in the vol. of the 
Cultivator published in forty-five and six. 


New Subsoil Plow. 


HE subscriber offers for sale an improved Subsoil Plow, made 
under the advisement of Professor J. J. Mapes, and free from 
the objections urged against those formerly in use. ‘The wearing 
parts are so arranged that they may be easily and cheaply renewed; 
while the amount of force requisite to move them is less than half 
that required by those previously made. 
Price tor No. 1, plain............ 
ry Se). Se er 
“ ~~ No. 2, Elk Sh pile RRR 11 00 
To be had at the State Agricultural Warehouse, No. 25 Cliff street, 
New-York. May 1—1t. G. 1). BARR. 





Barrels of Bone Charcoal or Burnt Bones, ground, at $2.00 
per Barrel, for sale, by G. H. BARR, 
No. 25 Cliff st., New-York. 








.. $7 00 
8 50 








Imported ‘Consternation. 


HIS Celebrated Thorough-bred Horse, will stand the present sea- 
son, as heretojore, at the farm of the subscriber, two miles west 
of Syracuse. 

In order that farmers of the most limited means, may be enabled to 
breed from ‘his valuable Horse, the subseriber has consented to offer 
his services at the extraordinary low price of $7.00, payable in ad- 
vance, inall cases—reserving the right to reject mares that are deem- 
ed unsuitable. 

Mares provided with pasturege—well fenced, and well watered, at 
37} cents per week, but entirely at the risk of the owners. 

Syracuse, May 1, 1951—3t. J.B. BURNET. 


Anti-Pyric Paint, Fire, Weather, and Water Proof. 


Manufactured by THE NEW-YORK ANTI-PYRIC PAINT 
COMPANY, for the roofs of Dwellings, Warehouses, Bridge S, 
Fences,'and all Articles that require Protection from Fire, Weather, 
or Water. 

O THE PUBLIC.—The Anti-Pyric Paint Company are prepared 

to fill orders for their incomparable Anti-Pyric Paint. They wish 

it to be distinctly 
understdod, that 
their Paint is 
distinctfrom any 
of the various 
ground rocks, 

Slates, clay or 

mud, which are 

puffed and sold 

In the market as 

fire proof paint. 

The Paint offer- 

ed by this Com- 





pany is manu- 
factured from 
proper mate- 


rials only, scien- 
tfically prepar- 
ed and combined 
and as such it is 
offered to the 
public, with the 
fu.l assurance that in its protective properties against Fire and the 
Elements, it is superior to any article ever used in the form of Paint; 
and that, after all the earths and native Paints, (so called) have had 
their day and failed, the Anti-Pyric Paint alone will maintain its 
reputation as a perfect protection against the weather, falling sparks 
or cinders, and a not too immoderate heat from the direct action of 
Fire. It has no deleterious articles in it. will not crack. peel off, or 
wash away, but hardens by time and becomes permanent and im- 
perishable by age! ‘Thousands have used it for the last three years 
without a single failure. 

Constantiy on hand and for sale at the Depot of the Company, by 
GEO. G. SHEPPARD, their sole agent, 187 Water street, New- 
York, where may be had Certificates of its qualities, and full di- 
rections for using it. May 1—2t. 
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1000 MEN WANTED 
TO CIRCULATE THE FOLLOWING 


USEFUL BOOKS FOR FARMERS, 


And all who are interested in Agriculture, Horticulwure, &e. 


C. M. SAXTON, 
AGRICULTURAL BOOK PUBLISHER, 
123 Fulton st., [up stairs,]) New-York, 

AKES pleasure in announcing to the Farmers, Gardeners and 
Horticu:turists of the United States, tiiat he has added a large 
number of Books to his list of Publications, aud is prepared to ofler 
great inducemeuts to Travelling Agents, and here let it be distinctly 
understood that, as we do business on the Casu PLAN, it will be ne- 
cessary for persous who apply for an agency to have acapital of from 
$25 to $100, to start with,—and with such an assortment, adapted to 
the actual wants of the * People,’ no person with the right kind of 
energy can fail to make good wages. In fact it isa RARE CHANCE 

for Agents to MAKE MONEY. [Address post paid,] 

C. M. SAXTON, Agricultural Book Publisher, 
No. 123 Fulton street, [up stairs,] New-York. 

American Farm Book; or, Compend of American Agriculture. 
Containing a concise and plainly written Exposition of Duties per- 
taining to the Cultivation of the Earth, the Management of the Farm, 
&c., &c., on practical scientific principles. By R.L. ALLEN. Price, 
in cloth, $1; mail ed., paper cover, 75 cents. 

Treatise on Domestic Animals [ilustrated.] Being a history and 
description of the Horse, Mule, Catile, Sheep, Swine, Poultry, and 
Farm Dogs, with Directions for their Management, Breeding, Cross- 
ing, Rearing, Feeding; also, Directions for the Management of the 
Dairy. By R.L. ALLEN. Price, cloth, 75 cts.; mail ed., paper cover, 
50 cents. 

American Poultry- Yard. Comprising the Origin, History, and 
Description of the different breeds of Domestic Poultry, with Direc- 
tions for their Breeding, Crossing, Rearing, Fattening,&c. By D.J. 
Browne and SAMUEL ALLEN. Illustrated by numerous Engravings. 
Price, cloth, $1; mail ed., paper, 75 cts. 

American Bird-Fancier; considered with reference to the Breed- 
ing, Feeding, Management, and Peculiarities of Cage and House 
Birds. By D. J. Browne. Illustrated with engravings. Price, cloth 
gilt, 50 cts.; cheap ed., paper, 25 cts. 

Southern Agriculture: being Pnze Essays on the Cultivation of 
Corn, Hems, Tobacco, Wheat, &c. and the best mode of Renovating 
the Soil. By Apam Brartry. Price, cloth, $1; paner. 75 cts. 

Sheep: their Breeds, Management, Structure and Diseases ; with 
Illustrations, and an Appendix of Valuable Tables, &c. By Henry 
L. CANFIELD. Price, cloth, $1; paper, 75 cts. 

Complete Farmer and Rural Economist. By Thomas G Fessen- 
den. 

American Gardener. Containing Practical Directions on the Cul- 
ture of Fruits and Vegetables, Landscape and Ornamental Garden- 
ing, &e., &c. By Thomas G. Fessenden. The two works bound 
together, making about 700 pages, mail ed., $1, cloth, $1.25. 

Prize Essays on Manures, submitted to the Trustees of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for Promoting Agriculture. By 8.L. Dana. Price, 
25 cts. 

Treatise on the Cultivation of the Grape-Vine on Open Walls, with 
a descriptive account of an Improved Method of Planting and Manag- 
ing the Roots of Grape-vines. By Clement Hoare. To which is ad- 
ded an Appendix, containing Remarks on the Culture of the Grape- 
vine in the United States. Price, cloth, 50 cts.; paper, 37 cts. 

Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and Geology. By James F. 
W. Johnston. Price. cloth, 50 cts.; paper, 40 ets. 

Lectures on the Applications of Chemistry and Geology to Agricul- 
ture. By James F. W. Johnston. New edition, with an Appendix, 
containing Suggestions for Experiments in Practical Agriculture. 
Price. cloth, $1.25 cts.; paper cover, for mail, $1. 

Lectures on the General Relations which Science bears to Practical 
Agricultuve, delivered before the New-York State Agricultural So- 
ciety. By James F. W. Jobnston. With Notes by an American 
Farme>. Price, cloth, 75 cts. ; mail ed., paper, 50 cts. 

Famicy Kitchen Gardener. Containing plain and accurate Descrip- 
tions of all the Different Species and Varieties of Culinary Vegeta- 
bles with the Best Mode of Cultivating them in the Garden, or under 
Glass, &c.; with twenty-five Engravings. By Robert Buist. Price, 
cloth, 75; paper, 50 cts. 

American Bee-Keeper’s Manual. 
the History and Domestic Economy of the Honey-Bee. 
Miner. Price, cloth, $1; paper, 75 cts. t 

Sheep Husbandry. Comprising a Treatise on the Acclimation of 
Sheep in the Southern States; also, a Complete Manual of Breeding, 
Summer and Winter Management, and of the treatment of Diseases, 
with seventy-five Illustrations. By Henry S. Randall. Price, cloth, 
$1.25; paper cover, for mail, $1. 

Book of the Farm. Detailing the labors of the Farmer, Steward, 
Plowman, Hedger. Cattle Man, Shepherd, Field Worker, and Dairy 
Maid. Withnumerous Engravings. By Henry Stephens. To which 
are added Explanatory Notes, Remarks, &c. By John 8. Skinner, 
Esq. Forming two volumes octavo, of over one thousand pages. 
Price $4. 

Chemistry Made Easy for Faamers. By J. Popham, price, 25 cts. 

American Fruit Culturist. Containing Directions for the Propa- 
gation and Culiure of Fruit Trees, in the Nursery, Orchard, and 
Garden, with descriptions of the principal American and Foreign 
varieties. Illustrated with three hundred accurate Figures. By J. 
J. Thomas. Price, cloth, $1; paper, 75 cts. 

The American Architect. The cheapest Architectual work ever 
ublished in the United States. Carpenters and others designing to 

uild, would find this publication to be a valuable aid. Country 
Luilders, especially, would derive substantial assistance from the De- 





Being a Practical Treatise on 
By T. B. 














tails and fully-particuiarized Specifications. It consists of Original 
Designs of Country Dwellings. Each number contains a Perspective 
View, two Elevations, two Plans, a Plate of Details, and fully de- 
scribed Carpenter's and Mason's > pecifications. Now complete, in 
24 Numbers, at 25 cts. each, or $5 ior the 24 Numbers, $6 bound in 
2 vols. . 

Domestic Medicine ; or, Poor Man’s Friend in the Hours of Afflic- 
tion, Pain, and Sickness. By J.C. Gunn. It contains 900 pages oc- 
tavo, at the low price of $3. 

Youatt and Murtin on Cattle. Being a treatise on the Breeds, 
Management and Diseases, comprising a full History of the Various 
Races, their Origin, Breeding and Merits, their Capacity for Beef 
and Milk; the nature and treatment of their Diseases; the whole 
forming a Complete Guide for the Farmer, Amateur and the Veteri- 
nary Surgeon, with over 100 Illustrations. Edited by AMpross STE- 
VENsS. Bound in cloth, $1.25. 

Youatt on Sheep. A new edition just ready. 

May 1—It. 


Price, 75 cts. 





VALUABLE BOOK. 


| Soy gigs H. PEASE & CO. 82 State-Street, Albany, pub- 
_4 lish 
Elements of Scientific Agriculture, or the connection between 

Science and the Art of Practical Farming. (Prize Essay of the 

New-York State Agricultural Society.) By Joun P. Norton, M. 

A., Prof. Scientific Agriculture in Yale College. 12mo. cloth, 

extra. 

Brief extracts from a few of the many testimonials: 

We agree with the Report of the Committee of the New-York 
State Agricultural Society, and our friends in the neighboring states, 
and commend this work to the attention of Farmers and Teachers in 
Canada.— Toronto Globe, Jan., 1951. 

>> Ata meeting ‘of the Regents of the University, in October 
last, it was 

On motion, resolved, that the study of Agricultural Chemistry, be 
deemed one of the higher branches of English Education, and that 
it be so recognized in the annual distribution of the amount granted 
to academies. 

Resolved, That the committee on the establishment of Common 
School Departments in Academies, of which the Secretary of State 
is chairmun, be instructed to inquire, whether this study should not 
be required of all students in said departments. 

The Proceedings of the St. Johns Agricultural Society of the Bri- 
tish Province of New-Brunswick, show that they have precured 
1,000 copies, for distribution among the Agricultural Societies of that 
Province. 

The subject is very ably discussed, and elucidated in clear and 
comprehensive language, such as wou'd not discourage the young 
inquirer, nor dissatisfy the adept in such branches of scientific re- 
search. The task is well done, and we feel indebted to Prof. Norton 
for opening another pleasant avenue to agricultural knowledge and 
practice.—Maine Farmer. 

This work is published under the immediate auspices of the New- 
York State Agricultural Society, and is a full, complete, and compre- 
hensive exposition of the fundamental principles of practical and sci- 
entific agriculture. We trust it may find its way into every School 
District Library in the state—District School Journal 

Our high expectations have been fuily met. Prof. Norton, has a 
common sense way of presenting the various topics connected with 
agricultural science, and it is to the common sense of every man that 
his conclusions commend themselves. “Would that every farmer in 
Michigan were in possession of this book.—Michigan Farmer. 

There is not a printed book in the Union which could have been 
more acceptable. We are but novices in the great art of agriculture, 
and any thing that will give us light, we hail with gratitude and plea- 
sure. We shall, from time to time, give our readers extracts from 
the work.—Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer. 

We doubt not the judgment of the New-York State Agricultural 
Society, who awarded to it its prize, will be fully confirmed by the 
community.— The New-Englander. 

We should be happy to see it introduced into all the schools, and 
the family of every farmer in this country.—Canadian Agricultu- 
rist. 

Its language is plain, its illustrations simple. It is a work for the 
farmer, and the farmer shou'd read it, and teach it to his children.— 
Genesee Farmer. 

Orders from County Socteties. Schools, and individuals, invited. 
Liberal terms offered, where considerable quantities are ordered. 

May 1—1t. E. H. PEASE & CO., &2 State-st., Albany. 


The Mambrino Horse Washington. 


HIS Celebrated Horse will stand the present season at North Fer- 
risburgh, Addison County, Vt. Washington was bred by John 
Thorn of Washington, Dutchess County, N. Y.—is a beautiful dark 
bay, over 16 hands, well proportioned, having great action, and pos- 
sessing a great share of bone and sinew. Washington was got by 
Mambrino Paymaster, and Mambrino Paymaster by Mambrino, and 
Mambrino Paymaster’s Dam by the imported Horse Messenger. 
Washington’s dam by Mount Holley, grand-dam by True Britton, 
Mount Holley by the imported Horse Messenger, and dam by Baga- 
zette. It will be readily perceived that Washington combines the 
best blood ever imported to th's continent, and is adjudged to possess 
more good points and symmetry of proportion, than any other horse 
of his age, coving taken the First Premium at the Dutchess County 
Agricultural Fair, in the fall of 1847, and the First Premium at the 
Addison County Fair last fall, on a field of eleven stallions, most of 
which were the stock of the original Black Hawk. All who are de 
sirous of raising high-priced horses, are requested to call and exanut 
the Horse and his stock. THOMAS R. NOONAN 
ANDREW HOLMES. 
May 1—2t* Proprietors 
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EMERY & CO.’S 
New-York State Agricultural Society’s 


FIRST PREMIUM 


RAILROAD HORSE POWER, 


AND 


OVERSHOT THRESHER AND SEPARATOR. 
HE atteution of the farming public is soligited to the newly im- 
proved Railroad Horse Power, as now made by the subscribers. 
Also to their Over-Shot Spike Cylinder Threshers, with Vibrating 
and Revolving Separators. 

Having had much experience inthe sale and manufacture of Horse 
Powers and other Agricultural Implements; and being acquainted 
very extensively with the wauits of the farmers of this country,as well 
as the character of most of the implements and machines now in use, 
we think we hazard nothing in pronouncing our latest improved Pow- 
er far superior to any before made or sold by us, or with which we 
are acquainted. 

At the late Fair of the New-York State Agricultural Society, held 
at Albany, their committee on Horse Powers unanimously awardéd 
us the highest premium for the best Rail Road Horse Power, among 
the large number of the most popular and approved kinds of the day, 
which were or exhibition and in competition,—it being considered the 
most efficient and aurable on the ground. 

As the principal mechanical parts of its construction differ so mate- 
rially from those mostly sold by us previously to the past season, as 
well as from all others now in use, we have thought it an object to 
the farmers, as well as for our own interest, to illustrate them by cuts 
and descriptions, as shown in Cultivator for last month, [April.] The 
advantages of the recently adopted improvement are numerous and 
plainly seen,one of which is removing all the gearing and wearing parts 
to the outside of the power, where it is tree from dust. and dirt, &c., and 
whiere it may be boxed up, requiring little time or oil to keep them in 
the best possible running order. 

The liability of breakage and wear, and slipping of links and pin- 
ions, as in the rack and pinion powers, (and most others) is wholly 
removed. In shipping them, the gears are taken off and packed in a 
box with other things. 

Having sold alarge number of the IMPROVED Machines the 
past harvest, all of which, having given entire satisfaction, and when 
used side by side with the most approved of other kinds, having been 
preferred, we do not hesitate to recommand and warrant them equal, 
if not superior, to any before made or sold by us, or of wluch we 
have any knowledge. 

Our Thresher consists of a small spiked cylinder. about fifteen in- 
ches in diameter, and twenty-six inches long, with a substantial 
spiked concave above this cylinder, which is adjustable to the work 
to be done. The feeding table beiug level, allows the feeder to stand 
erect, and is littl annoyed with dust and dirt—and no possibility of 
hard substances getting into the Thresher, to its injury. 

We attach a vibrating or revolving separator to them, which 
serves to separate all the grain from the straw, and leave it with the 
fine chaff for fauning mil!, while the straw is carried off for stack- 
ing. 

Having heretofore been cbliged to have a large portion of some parts 
of our work done by contract, we have felt the inconvenience and 
want of dependance to be placed upon the quality of materials and 
workmanship; we have now so extended our facilities, as to enable us 
to make all parts of all our own machines. and can now assure the 
public that none but the best work and stock will be offered by us. 

The Two Horse Power Thresher and Separator is capable, with 
three or four men. of thre-hing from 150 10200 bushels of wheat or 
rye, and the single one from 60 to 100 bushels, or double that quanti- 
ty of oats per day. 

The price for Emery & Co.’s one Horse Power,.. $85 00 


do do Thresher and Separator,. 35 00 
do Bands, wrench, oiler andextrapieces,. 5 00—S125 00 
do ee a eee eee 110 00 
do do Thresher and Separator,.. 35 00 
do Bands, oiler. wrench, &c.,............ 5 00—$S150 00 
Price of Emery’s Thresher and Cleaner, with bands, wrenches. 

Peiias tidiginsaeabenacnes «esteemed RE er tere reer $75 00 

do Saw Mill. complete for use,............. $35 00 


Price of Grant’s Fan Mills, adapted for hand or Power, 
on CE OPER FT OP OEE TE Cor ne $e 
Also Wheeler’s Rack and Pinion Power, menufactured by our- 

selves, and warrauted equal to any of the kind in use, [or made and 


. $22 to S28 00 | 





| 
| 


sold by any other manufacturer.) which we sell with a full guarantee 
of the right of using same, in any territory of the United States, for 
the following prices, 

Se MNOS TOWN So os 5 cc hciessed sb edeuace Oe 

Two Horse Powe?,...6..0660c0s 000 sesccoses 100 

The Threshers not being patented are same as above quoted. 

All the above are subject to the warranty of three months use and 
trial and if not satisfactory may be returned and full purchase money 
refunded, 

For fnrther particulars see Illustrated Catalogue, furnished gratis 
on application to EMERY & CO. 

Original and sole Proprietors of the Albany Agricultural Works, 


i. 


Warehouse and Seed Store,No. 369, 371, Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 





D. APPLETON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 200 Broadway, New-York. 
Downing’s Cheap Cottages and Farm Houses, adapted to the United 
States. Price $2.00. 


HIS volune is Part I. of Downing’s ‘‘Couxntry Hovses.’’ pub- 

. lished separately, at half the price of the entire work. It con- 
tains numerous designs for Cottages and Farm Houses, of moderate 
cost, varying from $400 to $4,000, and will be found e-pecially atlap- 
ted to the wants of the American people, who wish to build conve- 
nient, comfortable, and tasteful homes, at a very moderate expense. 
The volume contaiis all the latest improvements in building, and the 
use of materials, with plans for barns and stables, and much valua 
ble practical information on the construction and arrangement of Cot 
tages, both inthe country, and the suburbs of towns. 

*,* Part II. this work contains Villas, with the Interiors and 
Furniture of Country Houses, remarks on Warming and Ventilation, 
etc. 

The whole work complete, called the “ ARCHITECTURE oF Coun- 
TRY HovsEs,’’ with three hundred and twenty engravings, is sold at 


$4.00. 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


This book will effect more in the way of making a general and 
healthy taste for Architecture, even in the cheapest dwellings, than 
anything which has yet been issued from the press.”"—N. Y. Courier 
and Enqutrer. 

© ‘This work is eminently a contribution to knowledge, a combina- 
tion of just such knowledge as was wanted, and the general commeni- 
cation of which, to the m nds of our wide-spread population, will ac- 
complish an inestimable service. If our mechanics and tradesmen 
in moderate circumstances, will consult the Drawings, they will find 
that very limited pecuniary resources are sufficient to secure a dwel- 
ing that will satisfy their necessities, and mini-ter to their comfort. as 
no paste-board Villa or Gingerbread Castle, ever could.’’"—New-Eng- 
lander. 

“ No work of more practical and general value, has been issued 
from the American Press for a long time.’’—Albany Atlas. 

“Mr. Downing has a great and deserved reputation, but he has 
never before produced so elaborate and splendid a volume as the 
Country Houses.’’—Boston Post. May 1—11t. 





Barry’s Fruit Garden. 
HARLES SCRIBNER, (Late Baker & Scribner,) New-York, 

_/ has just published the FRUIT GARDEN, a Treatise imended to 
illustrate and explain The Physiclogy of Fruit Trees, The Theory 
and Practice of all operations connected with the PROPAGATION, 
TRANSPLANTING, PRUNING AND TRAINING OF ORCHARD AND Gar, 
DEN TREES, as StanpaRns, Dwarrs, Pyramins. Espariers, &c.- 
the Laying out and arranging different kinds of Orchards and Gar- 
dens, the Selection of Suitable varieties for different purposes and lo- 
calities, Gathering and Preserving Fruits, Treatment of Disease, 
Destruction of Insects. Descriptions and Uses of Implements, §c., 
ILLUSTRATED WITH UPWARDS OF ONE HUNDRED 
AND FIFTY FIGURES, representing Different Parts of Trees, 
all Practical Cperations, Forms of Trees, Designs for Plantations, 
and Implements. &c. By P. Barry, of the Mount Hope Nurseries, 
Rochester, New-York. 1 vol. 12 mo. 

CONTENTS. 

PART JT. Describes the different parts of Fruit: Trees—Roots, 
Stems, Branches, Leaves. Blossoms and Fruit; explains their diffe- 
rent Characters. Functions, and Practical Classifications. It treats, 
also, of soils and manures, of the best Modes of Propagation, and the 
General Principles and Practice of Proming. 

This part 's a new feature in ‘Treatises of this kind, and is intended 
to be the ground-work of all the operutions of culture. 

PART I. Treats of the Propegation and Management of Trees 
in the Nursery in detai!. both Stendards and Dwarfs. beginning with 
the Stocks, and ending with taking up the Trees. ‘The various kinds 
of Stocks. their particular Uses, &c.. are all correctly described. 

PART ITI. Treats of the Laying Out and Arrangement of different 
kinds of Orchards and Fruit Gardens, the selection of ‘Trees and Va- 
rieties, Planting, Pruning and ‘Training of Standards, Dwarfs, Pyra- 
mids. and various other forms. ina manner not attempted in any oth- 
er American Treatise, and calculated to furnish important informa- 
tion much sought for at this time. 

PART IV. Contains Abridged Descriptions of all the best Fruits 
of well established merit, with selections for various purposes and 
localities, and lists of new and promising varieties; also, a chapter 
on Diseases and Insects ; another on Gathering and Preserving Fruits, 
and one on the mo e important implements used in Fruit Culture. The 
work is so arranged that any branch of the subject can be readily re- 
ferred to, and contains upwards of one hundred and fifty figures, !- 
lustrating the diferent pa ts of Trees. different forms. Medes of Pro- 
pagation, Pruning, Training, &e. CHARLES SCRIBNER, 

May 1—I. 36 Park Row and 145 Nassau-st. 


to 
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Wm. Croasdale’s Patent Seed Drill and Broadcast Sower. 


Figure A shows the Plow and 
Drill complete. No.1 is the Seed 
Chest—No. 2 is the Driving Wheel— 
No. 3 is an Iron Rod to stop the plant- 
ing by raising the wheel clear of the 
ground—the Rod being made to hook 
on the lower round of the plow for 
this purpose. 

Figure B shows the Drill without 
the Sced Chest—the opening to let 
out the seed is closed by four small 
shutters moving on hinges—No. 1 is 
opened for Turneps, §c.—No. 2 for 
Peas, §c.—No. 3 for Wheat, Rye, §c. 
No. 4 Corn, 


Figure C is the Drill turned up so 
as to show the under side whence 
the seed is let drop. No.1 is the 
Cylinder ; No. 2 the Driving Wheel. ye 
No. 3 is the Spreader for broadcast sowing, which 
may be taken out or moved back when you wish 
to plant in drills. A different spreader will be 
furnished when narrower drills are required. 


HE manifold advantages of drilling-in wheat 
over the usual method of sowing broadcast, 

are now universally conceded by the informed 
practical farmer, and it has long been a desidera- 
tum to find a simple, convenient and effective ap- 
paratus for drilling, at a price which would place 
it within the reach of all. ‘This drill is offered to 
the agricultural community with the confident 
belief that it will fully meet this want. Adapted 
in its constraction, not only for drilling-in wheat, 





&c., but also for planting corn and other seeds, and so arranged as to be attached to the com- 
mon furrowing plow, and to perform perfectly its work while the indispensable process of 
plowing is going on, without any additional labor, it must be apparent that it has great ad- 


vantages over any other seeding machine yet invented. 


It is affirmed by those who have used this Drill, that one and a half bushels of wheat to the 
acre put in with it, are fully equal to two bushels sown broad cast, in the usual way : first, 
because of the exact regularity with which the seed is deposited iu the ground, and secondly, 
being all covered at uniform depth, the seed is protected from the birds, and from the effects 
and thawing weather of the winter; and thirdly, the seed being properly covered, 
every blade will have good root and the crop be better prepared to withstand drouth. 

Thus any farmer who sows only twenty acres of wheat will save in seed alone, the first 


of freezin 


year, by the use of this Drill, its entire cost, besides having his crop | 
put in better than it can possibly be done by hand, and with less labor. 

Corn may be planted with these Drills in hills of one, two, or four 
feet apart at the first striking out, thus saving the cross furrowing, 
and also the labor of dropping. Drills can also be made to order, to 
plant corn in hills at any distance apart that may be required. 

These Drills are now set to sow one and a half bushels of wheat, 
weighing 60 Ib. to the bushel, to the acre, in furrows ten inches wide. 
It will also sow wheat broadcast, perfectly, by attaching the spreader 
directly under the wheat cavities. Full directions for changing the 
quantity per acre, with other information, may be found on the inside 
of the lid. 

By actual experiment it has been found best not to plant deeper 
than three inches. 

Manufactured and for Sale by JOHN G. BRENNER, 41 Market 
street, Philadelphia, aud WM. H. CARR, No.5 Commerce street, 


Philadelphia. 
REQGOMMENDATIONS. 
Hartsville, July 22, 1850. 

Mr. Wo. H. Carr.—Dear Sir: You ask my opinion of William 
Croasdale’s Patent Seed Drill; last fall I used the first or second one 
that was made, to put in my wheat, and do not hesitate to say, that | 
consider it superior to any Drill that I have ever seen, combining 
more advantages. It works to perfection, is not liable to get out of 
order, being simple in construction, and being so well adapted to so 
many kinds of seeds, think it must toa very great extent take the 
place of all others. 

The low price is also an important consideration, as it brings it 
within the means of every farmer, but I would prefer it to any that I 
have seen, costing five times as much, or more. Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE BROWN. 

We the subscribers, having used William Croasdale’s Patent Seed 
Drill, or seen it used, and seen the wheat planted with it in its various 
stages from the planting to its maturity, do unhesitatingly recommend 
it as the best and most economical, combining more advantages than 
any Drilling machine we have seen. Its adaptation to so many va- 
rious kinds of seed, Wheat, Rye, Corn, Broom Corn, Turnip Seeds. 
&e. &c., the certainty of distributing the exact quantity required 
either in drills or scattered over the furrow, the saving in labor 
and seed, its fitness for any land where a plow can be used for plow- 
ing-in, and the low price of the article, (which will be saved in seed 
alone in the planting of 20 acres.) bringing it within the means of all, 
are important considerations, and certainly give it a decided advan- 
tage over the large Drills, or any that we have seen in use. 

JOHN ENGART, Warminster township, July 24, 1350. 

JAMES WALLACE, Warwick, July 24, 1850. 

WM. H. LONG, Warmiuster township, July 24, 1850. 

ROBERT B. FORTEN, Warminster township, July 24, 1850. 

THOS. W. F FORTEN, Warminster township, July 24, 1850. 

CHARLES BIRD, Hartsville, July 24. 1850. 

JOSEPH CARR, JOSEPH CARR, Jr.. JOHN DUNLAP, AN- 
DREW CRAVEN. HIRAM A. CARR, THOMAS BIRD.SAMUEL 
CRAVEN, JOHN B. RAMSEY, JOSEPH HART, Warminster | 
township, July 25, 1850. 





Newtown, November 21, 1350. 
I certify that I used Croasdale’s Patent Seed Drill in putting ina ' 








| Mr 
| Price $100. 
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The whaat drilled m was 
one bushel and a half per acre; the adjoining land was sown broad- 


portion of my wheat, in September last. 


cast at the rate of two bushels an acre. ‘The drilled wheat came up 
quite as thick and much more vigorous than that sown broad-cast, 
and I think is larger atthe present time. I am perfec'ly satisfied 
with the operations of this drill. It scatters the seed most satisfactori- 
ly over the furrow, and saves the labor of harrowing the ground. 
From the appearance of the wheat, I now regret that I had not put 
my whole crop in with the Seed Driil. PHINEAS JENKS. 
P. S.—This DRILL can also be adapted to the sowing of Guano. 
Price $12 50. Philadelphia, May 1—1t. 


DAIRY SALT. 


i attention of Dairymen is particularly called to a very supe- 
rior article of STEAM REFINED ROCK SALT, prepared 
expressly for the Dairy at the City Steam Mills, Albany. 

The salt now offered is a pure article, free from specks, white as 
snow and sparkling as crystal. ‘There is no excuse for a deficiency 
of cleanliness, and the difference in the price of a pure, clean article, 
is of little consequence, and scarely felt. Butter known to be made 
with this salt, commands a better price and will sell much more 
readily in this market. For sale by the bushel, or in bags of one 
peck each, by C. N. BEMENT, 

March 1—3t. 11 Hudson street, Albany 


The American Live Stock Insurance Company, 
At Vincennes, Indiana 


HARTER wilimited. Granted January 2. 1850. [G>Capital 

%50.000'_4>) For the Insurance of HORSES, MULES, 

PRIZE BULLS. SHEEP AND CATTLE, of every description, 
against the combined risks of Fire. Water. Accidents and Disease. 

Losses paid in 30 days afier proof of death. 

Directors. —Joseph G. Powman, Hiram Decker, M. D., Isaac 
Moss, George D. Hay. John Wise. Alvin W. Tracy, Hon. Abner T 
Ellis, Abm. Smith, Hon Thomas Bishop. Joseph G. Bowman, Pre- 
sident. B.S. Whitney, Secretary. Wm. Burtch, Trasurer. 

Ang. 1, 1850—lyr. B. P. JOHNSON, Agent, Albany. 





Devon Stock for Sale. 


WO fine Devon Cows, 3 and 6 years old; also a fine yearling 
Bull and Heifer. 
The subscriber offers the above for sole. of pure blood. and bred 
from the best stock in the country. FRANCIS W. COWLES. 
Farmington, Com. Nov. 23, 1850. Dec. 1—6t. 








DEVON BULL. 


OR sale. a ful) bred Devon Bull, 3 years old in July last, bred by 
IH. N. Washbon. Otseso county, from the celebrated stock of 
Patterson. Baltimore. A choice animal, and a good stock getter. 

J. W. COLLINS. 


Smyrna, Chenzngo Co., N. Y. April 1.—2 
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New-York State Agricultural Works. 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINES & IMPLEMENTS. 
Wheeler, Melick & Co. 


ONTINUE tneir manufactory at the corner of Hamtiton and 
Lrserty STREETS, ALBANY, where they are prepared to fill 
all orders with despatch. Orders for 











Wheeler’s Patent Railway Chain Horse Powers 


and OVERSHOT THRESHERS and SEPARATORS, will re- 
ceive their prompt attention. 


(G> The large and increasing demand for these Machines has in- 
duced the Proprietors to erect a New and Spacious Manufactory, 
and otherwise extend their means of promptly filling orders. Their 
Powers and Threshers have been sold in nearly every State in the 
Union, during the past year, and their superiority has been acknow- 
ledged by numerous testimonials, not only from Agricultural Socie- 
ties but from persons who have used them. They have been award- 
ed the First Premiums at all the principal Fairs where they have 
been exhibited in operation, including the Pennsylvania State Fair, 
the Provincial Fair of Upper Canada, and the Michigan and Ohio 
State Fairs, together with numerous County Exhibitions in the dif- 
ferent States. 

THE TWO HORSE MACHINE, with from three to five hands. 
will thresh from 125 to 200 bushels of Wheat per day, or twice that 
quantity of Oats. 

The One Horse Machine will thresh rather more than half that 
quantity. 

PricE aT ALBANY: 


Woe Two lores Machines... 60000600 00000000 $145 00 
For one Horse ee © waeeane tee sieedaedae 6Gsee% $120 00 


Machines will be shipped to any part of the United States or the 
Canadas. 

The subscribers are now shipping Powers and Threshers to their 
agents on the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, and in the interior of the 
States, bordering on those rivers, and to all the principal ports on the 
Lakes, as well as to their numerous agents in the interior of the 
Lake States. They will be delivered at all our agencies with only 
the cost of transportation added to our home prices. Persons want- 
ing to purchase, may by wriung to us, learn where they can obtain 
our machines most conveniently. 

N. B.—Our Machines are warranted as heretofore to work to the 
satisfaction of the purchaser, or they may be returned within 60 days 
after they are received, and the purchase money (if paid) will be 
refunded. 

We want a few more agents in most of the States. To competent 
men who can give satisfactory references, liberal commissions will 
be allowed. WHEELER, MELICK & CO. 

Corner of Hamilton and Liberty-streets, Albany, N. Y. 

April 1, 1951. (near the Steamboat Landing.) 





CAUTION. 


FPUE subscribers, patentees of WHEFLER’s PATENT Horse Pow- 

ERS, having noticed that an Agricultural Firm is advertising 
that Wheeler’s Patent Horse Powers and Overshot Threshers ere 
manufactured and sold by them, when in fact they have not obtained 
from us any liberty to use our patent, we hereby caution al! persons 
that said Firm has no right to use our Patent, or to manufacture or 
sell said Horse Powers, and that a sale by them will confer no right 
upon the purchaser to use such Power. 

Messrs. WuHeeLer, Meuick & Co.. of Albany, and their agents, 
are the only persons authorised to make or sell Wheeler's Patent 
Horse Powers; and every such Power made or sold by them, or by 
any person having a License to do so, has upon one of the Cast Iron 
Semi-Circles, at each end of the Power, the words 

‘““ Wheeler's Patent—Wheeler, Melick & Co., Makers, 
Albany, N. Y.” 

A due attention to this fact will enable Purchasers to avoid impo- 
sition and fraud. 

No person or firm in Albany, except WHEELER, MELICK & 


Co., is authorised to make or se!l said Horse Powers. 
April 1. A.& W C WHEELER, Patentecs. 





Just Published, 


PRACTICAL Treatise on the Construction, Heating and Ventila. 
tion of Hot Houses, including Conservatories, Green Houses, 
Graperies, and other kinds of horticultural structures, with practical di- 
rections for their management, in regard to light, heat, and air, with 
numerous engravings, by Robert B. Leuchars. Price $1. For sale 
by J. M. THORBURN & CO., 15 John street, New-York Feb. 2. 
AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE, 
193 Front Street, New-York. 


HE Subscriber would call the attention of those purchasing, to 
his extensive assortment of AGRICULTURAL IMPLE- 

MENTS. 

“ Highest Premium’ Plows, which were awarded the highest premi- 
ums in 1846, 1817, 1848, 1849, and 1850. 

Also, Eagle Center-Draught, and all Plows in general use. 

Corn Shellers, with single and double hoppers. 

Straw Cutters—Hoveys’s, Green’s, Sinclair’s and others. 

Horse Powers—Badger’s Improved, and Bogardus’ Patents 

Fan Mills—Grant’s Premium, and Clow’s Rotary Screw. 

Threshing Machines—Corn and Cob Mills, Grist Mills, Cultivators, 
Harrows, Grain Cradles, Rakes, Scythes, Forks, &c., &c. 

March 1—3t. JOHN MOORE. 








POUDRETTE. 


HE Lodi Manufacturing Company offer their Poudrette for sale 

at their usual prices, viz: $1.50 per barrel, for any quantity over 

six barrels, delivered free of cartage on board of vessel, in the city 

of New-York. The article offered this year for sale, will have the 

advantage of being freshly manufactured. 

(>> The company’s office is 74 Cortland Street, New-York city, 

a few doors from the ferry. Address “THe Lopr MANUFACTURING 
Company, NEw-York,”’ post-paid. April 1, 1851—3t. 


The: Morgan Horse, Young Gifford. 


HIS fine Horse, of the genuine Morgan breed, will stand 
the coming season, at the stable of the subscriber, in Far- 
mington, Ct., for the use of Mares. Young Gifford was bred in Wal- 
pole, N. H., and was got by Old Gifford Morgan, his dam a pure Mor- 
gan. He will be four years old in May next, and is one of the best 
specimens of this distinguished breed. ‘The Morgans are so well 
known and admired throughout New-England, that it is unnecessary 
to repeat their merits. 
TERMS—$5 dollars for a single service. $8 the season. $10 in- 
surance. WM. L. COWLES. 
Farmington, April, 1851—2t. 











United States Agricuitural Warehouse and Seed 
Store, No. 197 Waterestreet, New-York. 
JoHn MayuErR & Co. 


HE Subscribers, Manufacturers of, and Dealers in, Agricultural 
Implements, would inform the public that they keep constantly 
on hand, and offer sale, the largest and most complete assortment of 
Agricultural and Horticultural Implements. Field and Garden Seeds, 
in the United States, among which may be feund the following : 
Plows—Upwards of 150 different patterns and sizes, adapted to all 
the different kinds of soil and modes of culture, among which may 
be found the genuine Eagle Improved Plow, which has taken the 
Premium wherever exhibited or tested. 
Harrows—Of all kinds and sizes. 
Corn Planters—Different kinds and sizesygo work by man or horse. 
Seed Sowers—A great variety, that will plant all kinds of grain and 
seed at any required distance. 
Cultivators—A large and \ aried assortment. 
Water Rams—Selt-acting, of various sizes, with all the late im- 
provements. 
Chain Pumps—Complete, or in parts, in small or large quantities, 
to suit purchasers. 
Grain Mills—F rench Burr Stone and Cast Iron, from $5 to $250, 
for man, horse or steam power. 
Corn and Cob Crushers—Or different sizes. 
Straw Cutters—Of al! the approved patterns and sizes, for hay, 
straw. corn, and corn stalks. 
Corn Shellers—Several new kinds, together with all the old and most 
popular styles in use. 
Garden and Fire Engine—Of recent invention, and the best arti- 
cle offered to the public. 
Carts and Wagons—Of any style and size, furnished at the short- 
est notice. 
Spring Wheat—Black Sea, and all other varieties of the best and 
most approved kinds Spring Seed Wheat. 
Spring Rye and Barley—in any quantity. 
Blue Grass Seed—Just received fresh from Kentucky, suitable for 
Lawns, and early and late pastures. 
Clover Seed—White and Red, a superior article. 
Timothy Seed—New and perfectly free from foul seed. 
Garden Seeds—An extensive stock, selected with the utmost care, 
expressly for the American marxet. 
Foreign Seeds—Of the best quality, and latest importation. 
Grass Seeds—Ray, Lueerne and White Dutch Clover Seed, just 
imported. , 
Bird Seeds—Canary, Hemp. Rape and Millett. 
Guano—Genuine Pernvian and Patagonian of the best quality. 
Bone Dust—A prime article, in barrels or bags. 
Plaster—Ground, in barrels 
Poudrette—At the manufacjurers’ lowest prices. 
JOHN MAYHER & Co. 
March 1—+tf. 197 Water Street, New-York. 
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PARKER & WHITE, 
N ANUFACTURERS of Garden Implements and Farm. Ma- 
chines, and growers and Importers of SEEDS and TREES, 
8 and 10 Gerrish Block, Blackstone-st., Boston. April 1—1tf. 


DOMESTIC ANIMALS AT AUCTION, 


HE postponed yearly sale of FuLL Brep Suort-HORNS AND Im- 

PROVED Darry Srock, consisting of about fifty head, will come 

off at my farm on Tuesday, June 24th, 1851, at 12 o’clock, M. Ishall 

dispose of all the improved Dairy Stock, which is composed ofthe finest 

Short-horn, with a slight cross of Amsterdam Dutch, which some 

writers say was part of the original ingredient which composed the 
improved Short-lorns. 

I am now breeding the Shert-horns, Devons and Ayrshires, each 
separately and pure, which, owing to the limits of my farm, make it 
necessiry to confine myself to those three breeds. By the awards 
of the State Agricultural Society, the American Institute, and my 
own County Society, (with the exception of last year, when I was 
not a competitor at either,) it will fully appear that I have been a very 
successful exhibitor. The cow which won the First Prize as a 
milker, at the American Institute last year, was bred by me, and 
composed of the above alluded to Dairy Stock. Several of the Bulls 
got by Lamartine will be of the most appropriate age for efficient ser- 
vice the coming season. Al! Cows and Heifers old enough, will be 
warranted in calf at the day of sale, by my Imported Bull “ Lord 
Eryholme,” or my celebrated Bull “ Lamartine.”’ 

I own two thorough bred Devon Bulls; one the celebrated old Ma- 
jor, the other, one and a half years old, imported by me from Devon- 
shire. One of the above animals will be sold—which, I have not as 
yet determined. 

A full Catalogue, with the pedigree of each animal, will be pub- 
lished in due time, with minute description of sale, &c. 

I also have a number of Suffolk Sows, in pig to my imported Boar, 
most of the progeny of which will be old enough to dispose of on 
thatday. © 

I also have about 20 South Down Ewes, most of which I imported 
from the flock of Jonas Webb, and now in lamb to my imported 
Buck “ Babraham.’’? Some of their Buck Lambs will be offered at 
auction on that day. 

This sale will not only offer an opportunity to obtain Stock from 
my previous Herd, but will also enable persons to procure calves 
from my imported Bull, lambs from my imported Ram, and pigs 
from my imporied Boar—all of which animals were recently selected 
by me in person, when in England. 

The mode of warranting the Cows and Heifers in calf, is this: in 
case they prove not to be so, it shall be optional with the purchaser, 
on his certificate of that fact, either to receive from me $25, (say 
twenty-five dollars,) or to send the cow to my farm, and | will keep her 
the proper time (free of expense) to have her got in calf to either of 
my Bulls, which he shall choose. I will give $25 for any heifer calf 
from either of the Cows or Heifers sold at the sale, delivered on my 
farm, at two weeks old. 

Stock purchased to be sent a distance, will be delivered on ship- 
board or railroad in the city of New-York, free of risk or expense to 
the purchaser. 

Persons living at the south, in a climate to which it would not be 
well that stock should be transported, at that hot season of the year, 
may letsuch animals as they may purchase, remain with me until 
the proper season, and I will have them well taken care of, and 
charge only a reasonable price for their keep. One of my objects 
in breeding improved domestic animals. is to assist in distributing 
them throughout the Union, deeming it one, if not the most important 
feature to promote profit to the cultivator of the soil, and to benefit 
the consuming country at large. 

All communications, through the Post, please pre-pay, and I will 
pre-pay their answers, and alsoa Catalogue if required. Catalogues 
will be to be had at all the principal Agricultural Warehouses and 
offices of the principal Agricultural Journals, on and after the Ist 
day of June next. Persons wishing to view the stock at any time 
will find my superintendant, Mr. Wilkinson, to give them the de- 
sired information when I am not at home. 

Dated this 4th day of March, 1851, at Mount Fordham, West- 
chester County, eight miles from the City of New-York, by Harlem 
Railroad. April 1.—3t L. G. MORRIS. 


MORSE’S GREY. 


HIS celebrated Horse was awarded the first premium of $20, at 
the great New-York State Fair in Sept., 1850, where he was 
exhibited with a large number of his colts, and was juiged the ,best 
stock-horse for ‘all work”? in this country. Said horse has trotted 
his mile in two minutes and forty-six seconds. One of his co!ts took 
the first premium at the State Fair at Saratoga Springs; he was 
owned by Mr. Milliman, of Washington county, N. Y.—end in all 
places where this stock has been exhibited, they have carried off the 
best premiums. He is a beautiful dapple grey, 15} hands high, 
strongly and finely proportioned. 

This Horse is a descendant of the “ Dilligence horses’’ in Italy, 
and brought from there by Napoleon Bonaparte, into France. His 
sire was brought to Quebec, and was then so!d to a gentleman by the 
name of McNit, of Washington county, N. Y. His dam was of the 
Messenger breed. 

Said Horse was raised by Mr. J. Mills of Argyle, Washington 
county, N. Y. We challenge any horse in this State to show as fine 
stock as said Horse. His colts are justly celebrated for speed, bot- 
tom, and good temper, are eagerly sought after in the market, and 
command prices varying from $150, to $500, and $1000. 

Terms $10 the season. Insuranceto be agreedupon. Said Horse 
will stand at the stable of James Rice, three miles north of the vil- 
lage of Lansingburgh. Al] communications addressed tol. 'T. Grant, 
P. M., Junction, Rensselaer county, N. Y., will recetve prompt at- 
tention. CALVIN MORSE, 
April 1, 1851—3t. I. T. GRANT. 











New York Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 


B. ALLEN & CO., 189 and 191 Water street, N. Y., offer 
e for sale the largest and most complete assortment of the latest 
and best improved Agricultural and Horticultural Implements, and 
Field and Garden Seeds in the United States, embracing every Im- 
plement, Machine or Seed desirable for the Farmer, Planter or Gar- 
dener. We would call particular attention to our large variety of 
most approved and very superior Plows, Harrows, Seed Sowers, 
Grain Drilis, Corn Planters, Cultivators, Corn Shellers, Straw Cut- 
ters, Hay and Cotton Presses, Grain Mills, Garden and Fire Engines, 
Water Rams, Endless Cham Suction and Force Pumps, Horse 
Powers, Threshers, Saw Machines, Garden and Field Rollers, 
Sausage Cutters and Stuffers, Garden Shears, Knives, Saws, &c., 
Grain Cradles, Scythes, Snaths, Fan Mills, Forks, &c. &c. Wa- 
gons, Carts, Mills and Machinery of all kinds, either on hand or fur- 
nished at shortest notice. Our extensive manufictory gives us every 
advantage for making all articles to order and in the best manner 
possible. 
GUANO, Poudrette, Plaster, Bone Dust, &c. 


Sreeps.—Fresh Garden and Field Seeds, raised expressly for us. 
We shall recommend only Implements, Seeds and Manures of known 
utility and genuineness, and shall endeavor by the lowness of our 
prices, and attention to the wants of our customers, to meet all the 
Just wants of the public. 

Editors of the American Agriculturist, published monthly at $1 a 
yaar. A. B. ALLEN & CO., 

Merch 1—tf. 129 and 191 Water street, New York. 





GREAT SALE OF SUPERIOR THOROUGH 
Bred Short-horn Cattle. 


HE subscriber, having more stock than can be sustained on his 
farm, will offer at public auction about 30 head of his Improved 
Short-horn Cattle, consisting of Bulls, Cows, Heifers, and Heifer and 
Bull Calves, on Thursday, the 26th day of Junie next, at his farm, 2} 
miles from this city. 

It is known to breeders of improved stock in this country, and in 
Canada, that the proprietor of this herd, during the past twelve years, 
has, through the medium of importations from England, and selec- 
tions from the best herds in this country, spared no expense to rear a 
Herd of Cattle, from which superior animals could safely be drawn, 
for improvement and cross upon other herds. 

His importations have been derived from that eminent breeder, the 
late ‘Thomas Bates, Esq., of Kirkleavington, Yorkshire,England,which 
herd it is well known, has recently been disposed of at public sale by 
his administrators, and dispersed in many hands, and can no longer 
be resorted to as a whole for improvement. The announcement of 
that sale created great interest, and all Short-horn breeders in Eng- 
land seemed emulous to secure one or more of the animals to mingle 
with the blood of their herds; and at the day of sule there was found 
assembled, the largest audience ever before witnessed on a similar 
occasion, numbering, it is said, from 4 to 5,000 persons; among them 
were the most eminent breeders in England, and several from other 
countries. Some of the animals bringing prices which seemed incre- 
dible to many. 

In the herd now offered for sale, will be included the imported Bull 
Duke of Wellington, and the premium Bull Meteor. ‘These are Bates 
Bulls, and their reputation as stock getters, is too well known to need 
anycomments. [ am, however, authorised to say by Lewis F. Allen, 
Esq., of Black Rock, one of the most promment breeders in this 
country, and who has had ample means for forming a judgment, 
‘that in no instance, to his knowledge, have these two bulls been bred 
to Short-horn cows of other herds previously imported into the Unit- 
ed States, but what the produce were superior in general qualities to 
such herds.’”? ‘The most of the stock which is now offered for sale, 
has been bred from these two bul's; and the proprietor having a 
young bull more remotely connected with the portion of the herd 
which he retains, (say about 14 in number,) he can now spare these 
two valunble Bulls. ‘There will be in the stock offered for sale, six 
young Bulls, from 8 monti.s to about 2 years old, in addition to the 
two above uamed; and the remainder of the stock wil be composed 
of Cows, (most of them possessing extraordinary milking qualities,) 
Heifers, and Heifer Calves. 

It is believed that no Herd of Short-horns has ever been offered for 
sale in this country, exhibiting more of the valuable combinations of 
qualities which contribute to make up per‘ect animals. A Catalogue 
containing the pedigrees of these animals will be ready for delivery at 
an early period, in which the terms of sale will be stated. A credit 
will be given from 6 to 18 months. Gentlemen are invited to exam- 
ine the herd at their convenience. GEO. VAIL. 
Troy, N. Y., April 1, 1851—2t. 


THE ORIGINAL BLACK-HAWK. 


T the earnest solicitation of many friends of this justly celebrated 
i Morgan STALLION, the owner has been induced to let him -e- 
main in Vermont for one season more. 

The superiority of this horse as a Stock-getter is becoming more 
and more highly appreciated, as his progeny are disseminated over 
the country. 

For particulais in regard to pedigree and performances see large 
bills and previous volumes of the Cultivator 

Black Hawk will be kept for this season at the stable of the sub- 
seribers. 

Terms $25 the season, payable in cash or satisfactory notes on 
demand, with interest. 

Mares will be pasiured at a reasonable price—accidents and es- 


capes at the risk of the owners. 
D. & D. E. HILL, Agents. 
Bridport, Vt., March 1—4t. 
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Reaping, Mowing and Hemp a 
HUSSEY’S REAPING AND MOWING MACHINE. 

T is now eighteen years since the subscriber first introduced his 
Reaping Machine into the State of New-York. It then cut two 
and a half acres in one hour and twenty minutes, and in the language 
of an old and experienced farmer of that day, ‘* It cheated the hogs.”’ 
As the farmers of Western New-York appear to be yet unacquaint- 
ed with the real merits of the Machine, tor want of procuring those 
of Baltimore make, the following letters are respectiully offered for 
their perusal. 


ee ee | 








Utica, Lasalle Co., Mlinois, Dec. 14, 1850. 

Mr. Osep Hussey, Baltimore, Md. —Dear Sir: I received your 
Reaping and Mowing Machine in time for harvest. I used it for har- 
vesting and for mowing. I ani fully satisfied that your Machines are 
the best yet offered to the farmers of this state. I have mowed about 
four hundred acres, a great portion of which was wild prairie, very 
frequently running against both stones and ant heaps, with sufficient 
force to throw both driver and raker off the Machine, without injury 
to the Machine. Why your Machine is preferable to all others, 's, 
after you have cut your different kinds of grain, ‘ully as well as can 
be done by any other Machine, with not over fifteen minutes work, 
you can take the same machine into your meadow, or on to the prairie, 
and cut your grass at the rate of ten acres per day, cutting it closer 
and cleaner, than can be done with the scythe. With proper care, 
your machine will last fitteen or twenty years with trifling re pairs. 
Very respectfully yours. JAMES CLARKE. 

P. S. ‘There is an imperfect Machine, [your patent.] made on Fox 
River, which has failed in every instance that I have heard trom. 
Your attention to this will confer a favor on the farmers of Illinois, as 
those imperfect Machines are extensively scattered over the state. 

Island Grove, Sangamon Co., IIl., Dee, 25, 1850. 

Mr. Osev Hussey, Baltimore, Md.— Dear Sir: Last summer I re- 
ceived two of Hussey’s Reaping and Mowing Machines, one from 
your own shop in Baltimore, and the other manufactured in this state 
Unfortunately for me, I retained the one manufactured in this state, 
and with difficulty succeeded in cutting about two hundred acres of 
wheat and grass. The one from your shop [let Mr. John Simms 
have, who cut his wheat, oats and hay, about seventy-five acres, 
with perfect satisfaction and ease, most of it with two horses, and 
without being obliged to grind the knives. After Mr. Simms finished 
his harvest, he let Mr. J. D. Smith, of Island Grove, have it, who cut 
about three hundred acres of grass with it, the machine giving per- 
fect satisfaction. Very respectiully yours. EDWARD J. ENO. 

Springfield, Ill , Dee. 25, 1-50. 

Mr. Osen Hussty, Baltimore, Md.—Dear Sir: I have used one of 
your Mowing and Reaping Machines, and consider it the best Ma- 
chine I ever saw, and never intend to do without one, if it is possible 
to get one, even if I have to go to Baltimore and remain at the shop 
till one can be made. I docandidly believe that if [ had had one ten 
years ago, I wou'd now feel like a much younger man—and cheer- 
fully recommend them to all who have grass or grajuto cut, as a 
Machine that will do their work in perfect order, neatness, and with 
ease to all employed, JOHN SEMMS, 

4 miles west of Springfield, Il. 
Carrolton, Green county, Lll., Dee. 27, 1550. 

I procured one of Mr. Hussey’s Reaping and Mowing Machines 
from Baltimore last spring. I cut eighty acres of wheat, and ten acres 
of oats, and fifty acres of timothy with it. to my entire satisfaction. 
After whieh I cut sixty acres of Clover seed with it in less than five 
days. I could not have saved the clover seed without the machine, 
0 | consider I saved the whole cost of the machine in the saving of 
clover seed alone. SAMUEL THOMAS. 

Springfield, Ill., Dee. 25, 1850. 

Mr. Onev Hessrty, Baltimore, Md. -Dear Sir: During the harvest 
of August, 1819, with one of your Machines, I cut sixty acres of 
nemp, using a set of four and a half feet kmives and guard, and two 
seams, of four horses each. changing every two rounds, which cut on 
an average eight acres perday. ‘This last harvest, the same single 
machine, with six foot guard and knives, cperated by the same force, 
Jut successively two hundred and fifty acres of Hemp, or from ten 





to twelve acres per day. From this experience, I take pleasure in 
recommending your cutters above the Hemp cradle and hook, not 
only as a labor ete by the expedition with which they cut, but as 
Hemp et. from the perfect thoroughness, evenness, and nearness 
to the ground, with which they do their work, and the regular, and 
collected form in which they leave the Hemp after being cut. 
Yours respectfully, EDWARD S. COX. 
Naperville, August 27, 1549. 

A few days since, Mr. Hussey came to this place with his Reaper, 
manufactured at Baltimore, to exhibit to the farmers of Du Page 
county. His first trial here, was in a piece of Hedgerow Wheat, on 
new land, and very heavy, but standing up well, and in good order 
for cutting. It did the work well, and very fast, as grass and weeds 
were no impediment. We next went intoa piece of Black Sea 
Wheat of fourteen acres,a part of which was nearly flat on the 
ground, and lying in all directions. I had no idea, that it could be cut 
by any ‘machine, but to my astonishment, it worked as free and easy 
as if the grain were standing up; we frequently went round the 
piece on a trot. We were visited in the course of the day by from 
fifty to seventy persons, who were all well pleased, and thought we 
were doing better work than they had ever before seen done by any 
other machine. Although I had two other machines in my field, 
could I have kept the Hussey Reaper through my harvest, and aban- 
doned all others, I should have finished several days sooner, and did 
my work much more te my satisfaction. MORRIS SLE iGHT. 


It should be understood, and the subscnber will here state the 
fact, that the persons whose names are subscribed to the foregoing, 
are well acquainted with the different reapers used in the western 
states. 

He will state another fact, to wit: The reaper so ofien spoken of 
in the west, first appeared in Virginia, in competition with his own. 
It has now ‘nearly disappeared, and Hussey’s Reaping Machine is now 
rapidly taking their places. All orders must be directed to the sub- 
scriber in Baltimore. OBED HUSSEY. 


Lawrence Scientific School, 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


PECIAL STUDENTS attend daily, from 9 o’clock, A. M., till 
5 o'clock, P. M., in the Laboratories, and under the direction of 
the following Professors : 
Louis Acassiz, LLD., Professor of Geology and Zoology 
JEFFREYS Wyman, M. D., Professor of Comparative Anatomy and 
Physiology. 
Henry L. Eustis, A. M., Professor of Engineering. 
Esen Norton Horsrorp, A. M., Professor of Chemistry. 
Instruction is also given by Professor PreRcE in Mathematics, Prof. 
LoveRInG in Physics, and the Me:srs. Bonp at the Astronomical! Ob- 
servatory. 
All lectures delivered to the undergraduates of the College, are free 
to members of the Scientific School. For further information apply 
E. N. HORSFORD, Dean of the Faculty. 





Oo 
May 1, 1851—3t. 





Bone Manure. 


VERY superior quality of Bone Dust, finely ground, and war- 

4 ranted pure, is now prepared at the EAGLE MANUFACTURING 

Co., for Farmers and Gardeners. It is perfectly dry, packed in ugit 
barrels, and will keep sound in any climate. Apply to 

May 1—1t* ALFRED T. KE MP, 62 Beaver-st., New-York. 





N _ York Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 
ALLEN & CO., 189 and 191 Water street, New Yerk. 
f Pvesk Garden Seeds, a large assortment of the various kinds 
Aino, Field Seeds. 
Lawn and other grasses. 
Horticultural and Garden Implements. The best and greatest 
variety for sale in the United States. Plows, Spades, Hoes, &c. &c 
Guano, Bone Dust, Poudrette, and other iertilizers 
Prompt attention given to all orders by letter or otherwise. 
March 1—1f. 








HORSE POWER. 
LB hae ee gee Horse Powers of all kinds, guaranteed the best 

) inthe United States. 

1. The Endless Chain or Railway Power, of our own manufae- 
ture, both single and double geered, for one and two horses. These 
have never been equalled by any other manufacturer for lightness in 
running, strength, durability and economy. They are universally 
approved wherever they have been tried. 

. The Bogardus Power, for one to four horses. These are com- 
pact and wholly of iro, and adapted to all kinds of work. 

3. Eddy’s circular wrought iron large Cog Wheels, for one to six 
horses. A new and favorite Power. 

4. Trimble’s iron sweep Power for one to four horses. Warren’s 
ditto A. B. ALLEN & CO., 

_March hatttaaal 189 & 191 WwW Vater street, New York. 
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